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INTRODUCTION 

As much as we may not like it, suffering is a fact of life. A glance at any newspaper 
on any day the week will reveal a chronicle of human misery, interspersed with an 
occasional ‘good-news’ story, which will probably be an account of how we managed 
to prevail over some great tribulation that threatened to engulf us. 
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We endeavour hugely to avoid suffering. Indeed all our work has this one aim 
in mind — minimise our pain and maximise our happiness. Sometimes it seems like a 
losing battle. Figures show that at least one in six persons in the developed nations is 
clinically depressed. And that is probably the tip of a growing iceberg. Sales of 
painkillers, anti-depressants, relaxants and mood elevators of all kinds are in the 
multi millions each year. Alcohol sales have never been better, and those plying an 
illegal trade in banned substances also report booming business. One way or 
another we have to find some shelter. 

But despite our best efforts to avoid misery, it is forced upon us sooner or 
later. Philosophically, we try to deal with the reality of suffering in various ways. 
“That’s life. You have to take the rough with the smooth,” is one popular approach we 
often hear. Still, we would prefer no rough at all, and when it comes we want to be 
out of it as soon as possible. 

Another problem with the philosophy of roughness and smoothness is that it 
offers no answers as to the ‘why’ question. Why is there suffering in this world at all, 
especially for good people? We can usually accept that the cruel and vicious deserve 
to suffer, and we want to see them get their just deserts. Most of us have no doubt 
sat through many a film just waiting for the moment when the evil villain goes 
screaming to his terrible end. 

Receiving the consequences of our own acts is of course the increasingly 
accepted doctrine of karma, “what goes round, comes round”, or “you get what you 
give”. But we are still left struggling to explain the suffering of those who seem not to 
deserve it at all, such as children. The recent tsunami disaster was a poignant 
example. So many children, and even religious people, swept away. The great wave 
made no distinctions in its path of death and destruction. 

In “Why Me?” I examine a number of possible answers. Drawing primarily from 
the ancient Sanskrit text, Bhagavad-gita, as well as from other scriptures, and looking 
at the works of old and modern philosophers, I will try to solve the ever vexing 
problem, ‘Why do good people suffer?’ 

I will take it even further and look at why anyone suffers, why suffering exists 
at all. It is perhaps the failure to answer this question that has made so many people 
lose their faith. “How could a kind and loving God stand by and do nothing as we are 
cast into all kinds of calamity?” Even any ordinary person, if they have the power, will 
leap to the aid of another person in distress. What then of God, who supposedly has 
all power? 
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I believe there is an answer to this doubt found in all our sacred writings. It is 
my belief that suffering can be reconciled with the presence of a just and caring God, 
a person who is always with us and always acting only out of love. I will try to show 
that here, along with the ultimate inadequacy and failure of all alternative 
suggestions. 

As well as that I will present what I have seen offered as the solution to 
suffering; a means to remove its root causes, once they have been properly 
identified. I try to show how we can change our very view of life’s setbacks and 
reversals, seeing them as springboards for inner spiritual growth rather than 
unwanted misery. 

What I have understood from my research and personal spiritual search over 
the last thirty years is that we are not meant to suffer. Misery is not our natural, 
healthy state. Our original and pure condition is one of complete and everlasting 
happiness. Surely our constant endeavour to avoid pain should be evidence enough 
of this truth, of the fact that misery is simply not natural to us. 

I certainly make no claim to have a perfect understanding of the truth, but 
merely want to share what I have found to be a profoundly life-changing philosophy, 
one that encourages healing and self-development, gives us tangible tools to achieve 
our inner growth, and also the fortitude to face all difficulties with equanimity. I hope 
and pray that it will serve at least some of my readers in the same way. 

Krishna Dharma 
October 2008 
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SECTION ONE 

WHAT IS GOOD? 

The manifestation of goodness is seen when one possesses full knowledge of how to 
be happy in this world ( Bhagavad-gita 14.12) 

Chapter One 

The Road to Despair 

Following September 1 1 , 2001 , soon after the “war on terrorism” began with the 
attacks on Afghanistan, I was called in to a BBC radio programme. It was a panel 
discussion among various men of faith, asking the question whether or not there can 
be such a thing as a ‘just war’. 

In the course of the discussion a Buddhist representative, while roundly 
condemning violence of any sort, said, “The attacks on the US require a moral 
response.” 

I agreed, but added, “In order to respond morally to anything I would suggest 
that we need a consistent moral framework.” 

“Well, it’s not exactly rocket science,” he replied. “It should be pretty obvious 
what is right and wrong.” 

I had no problem with that either. “Yes it should, and I am sure both sides in 
any moral debate would also accept that. However, both would no doubt consider 
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their own point of view to be obviously correct, and the other side to be hopelessly 


wrong.” 

Here then is the first problem in ascertaining what exactly is just or right. Value 
structures can vary considerably. Usually we passionately believe that what we 
believe is plainly true. But one man’s morality is often another’s iniquity. It emerged 
that the men who crashed the planes into the World Trade Centre, for example, were 
convinced they were doing God’s will. One of their leaders, Mohammed Atta, had 
said that the attack would bring them “closer to God.” As far as he and his cohorts 
were concerned they were making a moral response to what they viewed as an 
immoral attack on their own values. 

From the Western side a number of moral alternatives presented themselves. 
Was war the answer? Would talks be better? Some suggested that America should 
examine its own policies abroad and change them. Others were asking if this might 
be some act of divine retribution for sins committed by Americans. And so on. 
Opinions abounded. 

It certainly didn’t seem so straightforward to me. Difficult ethical questions 
were posed, and deeper still were the philosophical problems raised -- especially for 
those personally affected. When crisis strikes us, we wonder why. Why did this 
happen to me? Our faith in God, if it exists, may be challenged. How could he allow 
this to happen? Sure, I may not be a saint, but did I really deserve this? 

I saw one letter in the London Times, the day after the US attacks, which 
asked, “What monstrous concept of God could permit such a thing?” 

Ann Ulanov, a professor of psychiatry and religion in New York, commented, 
“Sept. 11 is so horrible ~ and horrible for years and years to come ~ that it can just 
smash any image of God who has a providential plan for me, those I love, my group, 
my nation, this world.” 
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More recently the great tsunami disaster had a similar effect on many. Moving 
images of grief-stricken people lamenting their lost loved ones filled our TV screens. 
One woman threw her hands up to the sky. “What have I done? Why have I been 
punished like this?” she cried, echoing the feelings of so many others. 

Certainly faith in a just God is challenged when events of this nature occur. 
After the Holocaust in Germany many Jews found it impossible to accept the 
existence of a personal, caring God. Elie Weisel, the Nobel Prize winning author, 
wrote of his experiences in witnessing the unspeakable atrocities of Auschwitz, 
“Never shall I forget the moments which murdered my God and turned my dreams to 
dust.” 

Rabbi Brad Hirschfield from New York, commenting on 9/1 1 , had this to say 
about a loving, nurturing God, “Whether that God was dethroned at Ground Zero or 
in Rwanda or in Auschwitz, I don't know. But that God was dethroned a long time 
ago. ...” 

Even the strongest faith is tested in times of trouble, as the Old Testament 
prophet Habbakuk showed when he prayed, “How long, O Lord, must I call for help, 
but you do not listen? Or cry out to you, ‘Violence!’ but you do not save? Why do you 
make me look at injustice? Why do you tolerate wrong?” 

Suffering is particularly hard to bear when it seems unjust, as it so often does. 
How then do we deal with it, morally and philosophically, on both a personal and 
societal level? Obviously our responses will be informed by our beliefs, by our ‘map 
of reality’, our worldview. 

Those with faith may try to seek succour from God, somehow holding on to a 
belief that everything is for the best. But it is often a blind faith. One woman who lost 
her husband in the New York attacks said in an interview, “I know God exists, but I 
can’t bring myself to talk to him any more, because I feel so abandoned.” 
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Another lady, who lost her daughter, said through her grief, “Somehow God 
knows best. When he takes someone, he knows better than we do.” 

Mysterious are the ways of the Lord, we are told, but there is scant solace in 
that. We live in an age of reason, of questing for knowledge. Indeed reason has 
taken many away from faith in a supreme being. 

The author Ian McKewan, interviewed for a TV show marking the first 
anniversary of 9/1 1 , said, “...it saddened me to see, hear, listen to priests tell us that 
their ‘sky god’ had some particular purpose in letting this happen, but it was not for us 
to know. It just seemed to me sort of irrelevant, at least. And I could probably think of 
stronger words for it -- an offense to reason really.” 

How a benevolent God allows misery to exist is a question we so often hear, 
and maybe even ask. Naturally we think, “If I were supremely powerful, things would 
be very different. With a wave of my hand I would wipe out suffering everywhere. So 
if God is really there why does he not do that?” 

Progress? 

Usually no answer is offered to this doubt and thus people frequently abandon faith 
and seek other philosophies. One such alternative is Humanism. This assumes that 
man is by nature good and that evil rests in society and the environment, in the 
difficult conditions that surround man. These conditions simply need to be adjusted 
and man’s natural goodness will emerge. This should be the aim of all our progress. 

Sometimes it seems we might be getting somewhere with this worthy 
endeavour, but then the Holocaust, or September 1 1 , or the tsunami, or yet another 
war, or something else fully out of our control comes along. 
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Such events can shake the ‘faith’ even of humanists. Kanan Makiya, an Iraqi 
dissident and professor, said, “Sept. 1 1 was harder for an atheist like myself than for 
a believer because it shook my belief in the one last remaining vestige of everything, 
the foundation of everything ~ in the human race, in the human species, and in 
everything that I had been about, namely, trying to make some small contribution 
towards improving its condition.” 

In any event we are left searching for answers. Why? Why do I suffer? It is 
natural to ask this question. We don’t want suffering and we try our best to avoid it - 
indeed much of human endeavour aims for this goal. As the writer Max Frisch said, 
“Technology is a way of organising the universe so we do not have to experience it.” 
But while we may try to negate at least the immediate causes of pain, do we fully 
understand its deepest cause? 

I would like to put forward a number of suggestions and ask which of them 
provides us with a workable worldview, one that satisfies reason, answers all the 
questions, and allows us to grow and develop as individuals and as a society, even in 
the face of great difficulty. 

We see many turning to escapist “solutions” such as drink, drugs, or some 
other destructive thing — ultimately to the point of suicide when it all becomes 
unbearable. Plainly they feel their view of the world has to be artificially adjusted or 
avoided in some way, possibly ended. Better than this, surely, is a worldview that 
enables us to accept life’s setbacks as opportunities for inner and societal growth, as 
a means to make progress toward some higher goal. 

“Religion is useless” 

Some might argue that there is no higher goal than being happy in the life we are 
living now; in other words we may lack any belief in an after-life. So let’s begin with 
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that, with the suggestion that there is no God, that everything has come about by a 


chance combination of elements, and life has somehow sprung from matter. 

This is the generally held scientific view. Modern science, perhaps the most 
influential force in Western society today, denies God due to the fact that they cannot 
prove him to exist by the empirical process of experimentation. 

Not long ago there was a debate over whether or not atheists should be 
allowed to air their views on the BBC Thought for the Day’ slot, which has always 
traditionally been the domain of religion. A well-known scientist, Dr. Richard Dawkins, 
Cambridge Professor for the Public Understanding of Science, was given a chance to 
show what such atheistic thoughts might be like. 

“God is no explanation for anything,” he asserted, in his two-minute offering. 
When “humanity was still an infant” we may have believed in God, needing some 
kind of psychological prop, but now we know better. 

Mr Dawkins and many others of a similar ilk come in a line of scientists dating 
back to thinkers such as John Locke, who in the seventeenth century declared, 
“Reason must be our last judge and guide in everything.” 

Locke was not a professed atheist, but his later successors who followed his 
thinking became increasingly so. In the following century the philosopher David 
Hume, for example, had little regard for faith in God, preferring the “science of man”, 
as he called it, to religion. “To all the purposes of life,” he said, “religion is useless.” 

Reasonable arguments can be offered for the existence of God, and I will 
come to those, but philosophers such as Hume and many others considered them 
refuted. It seemed to them that religion and reason were incompatible. Hume 
famously wrote, “If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school metaphysics, 
for instance; let us ask, ‘Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity 
or number? No. Does it contain any experimental reasoning, concerning matter of 
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fact or existence? No. Commit it then to the flames, for it can contain nothing but 


sophistry and illusion.” 

Certainly this view is now widely held and propounded by prominent thinkers. 
Soon after the attacks on America, for example, Dr Dawkins wrote an article for the 
London Guardian directly blaming religious faith for the attacks. “Religion teaches the 
dangerous nonsense that death is not the end,” he stated. 

Every man for himself 

Fair enough, let’s see where that takes us. Let’s suppose there is no God and death 
is the end of everything. How then should we lead our lives? 

If we have just this one life, then we surely need to set about getting as much 
pleasure as we can. We won’t get another chance. Why then should we bother about 
ethics at all? Why sacrifice for others? If humanity has no belief in the next life and 
divine justice for our acts, then the motto, “every man for himself,” will soon rule the 
day. 

The philosopher Immanuel Kant concluded that we must accept the existence 
of an afterlife, for ethics are an intrinsic necessity to humanity, and without accepting 
the existence of a soul that continues after death there is no ultimate basis for 
morality. 

Considering this life the all-in-all does not seem to be a formula for a sane 
society at all. “Grab whatever you can, while you can, for soon you will be dead and 
gone forever.” On a personal level, what succour can we find in such a belief? My 
existence has no meaning. I am nothing more than a collection of chemicals that will 
soon dissolve, and then I shall cease to be. 
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Can we really hold on to that conviction? That somehow, by some chance 
combination of elements I have life, but ultimately I am really no different from the 
chair I sit on, or the clothes I wear. I may have life, but I do not believe life to be an 
actual phenomenon with its own separate existence. Living beings are simply matter, 
and they exhibit sentience for a brief time before they pass into oblivion. Does this 
belief inspire us to develop virtuous qualities and goodness? Does it give us the inner 
strength to face life’s reverses? 

I recall another time I was on the radio for a programme about funeral rites, 
where I was called upon to explain the Hindu traditions. Present also was a 
Humanist, who told us how he performed ceremonies. “We celebrate the person’s 
life, his consciousness,” he said 

I was bemused. Did Humanists believe in something beyond this life? I asked 
him. “Consciousness, you say? Is that not something different from the body?” 

“No, it is merely a function of the body,” he replied. 

“So you believe the body to be simply chemicals?” 

“Yes, that is all we are.” 

“Then why not perform a ceremony for every material object that is destroyed 
or lost,” I suggested. “What difference is there? They are also chemicals. They just 
have different functions.” 

Naturally he disagreed, but I think it is a fair point. If we have no acceptance of 
a soul, a conscious entity, then how can we find any meaning in our lives? Ultimately 
we are no more important than the material objects that surround us. 

No Chance 
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And what about the idea that everything came about by chance? If chance is 


supreme, then ultimately there is no cause and effect, not at least that we can 
depend on. Chance may intervene at any time, with no rhyme or reason. Why then 
should we try to influence the outcome of events? Why send our children to school in 
the hope they will better themselves in life? If chance is in control then what use is 
any endeavour? Let’s leave everything to chance; after all, whatever we do may be 
suddenly changed by some random occurrence. 

Of course, we are not going to do that. “Man is the architect of his own 
destiny”, we assert, as we work hard to make life better. And surely that is true. We 
can see cause and effect in action - it’s obvious, if we go to school and get well 
educated, we will have more chance of success in life. If we don’t take care of our 
hygiene and diet, we will fall ill. If we break the law, we will be punished. And so on. 
Life is all about cause and effect. 

We may not always get the hoped-for or expected results from our 
endeavours, and I will look at this shortly, but for me the belief that things just happen 
by chance, with all its apparent unfairness and injustices, is unacceptable. It is a 
belief in helplessness that can only lead to despair. The poor souls suffering in this 
life are just losers in the great cosmic lottery. 

Furthermore, if we accept the atheistic view of the ‘Big Bang’, or something 
similar — in other words a chance event that took place without any cause or person 
behind it — followed by evolution and “the survival of the fittest” then we can expect 
bad things to happen to good people all the time. The fittest means the strongest, 
and good people are not necessarily the strongest, so we should not be surprised to 
see them crushed by the natural evolutionary process. We had better get used to it. 

Infinite Causes 
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Another shade of the atheistic viewpoint is that everything is cause and effect, but 
there is no original cause. The universe or matter exists eternally and is producing an 
endless sequence of events. 

In eighteenth century France, Baron d’Holbach, who often entertained a 
coterie of the noted atheistic thinkers of his time, wrote a book entitled Systeme de la 
Nature in which he presented such a theory. The introduction to his book made his 
aim clear when he stated, “Belief in God is the barrier to all essential human 
progress.” 

Holbach argued that we experience not the creation or destruction of matter, 
but its indestructibility and endless recombination, a view confirmed by Newton’s 
laws of physics. Why then do we need to look for a cause? 

Similar arguments have existed for thousands of years in some strands of 
Indian thought. Buddhism, for example, accepts no belief in a first cause or God, but 
subscribes to a concept of causality called the “law of dependent origination” to 
explain how matter is producing all the effects we experience. 

But does this supposed law offer any answers to the question of why we 
suffer? Without an original cause we must conclude that we are suffering for no 
reason — it simply happens and that’s all we can know about it. As some Buddhists 
would say, it is the “suchness” of things. 

And if we say that matter alone is the cause of everything we experience, a 
question arises. Matter is an energy, as we know from Einstein’s famous equation, 
e=mc 2 . Where though do we find energy without an energetic source? If we feel heat 
we know there is a heater nearby, or the sun. Light means the same thing, a light 
bulb, the sun or some other source. All energy has its origin, so where does the 
energy of matter originate? 
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This need for an energetic origin of all energy challenges the idea that the 
universe itself is the original cause of everything, as it too requires a cause. 

Uncaused effects? 

How also do we account for the apparent breakdown in the law of cause and effect, 
the very problem we are trying to solve? We want to know why the good suffer, which 
for a start appears to be a contradiction of cause and effect. It does not seem to be a 
rigid system, by any means. We have to at least say that the effects we see are not 
always resulting from immediately observable causes. 

The child who receives a good education and gets a degree may still not 
succeed in life. A health conscious person may not enjoy a long life. I recently heard 
of a young man who did not drink or smoke, who was a vegetarian and who attended 
the gym every day. One day, however, while in the middle of his daily workout he 
collapsed and died for no apparent reason. 

Another example that comes to mind is that of my sister, who was involved in 
a serious car accident. Driving carelessly, she turned off a fast road at an excessive 
speed in bad weather. Her vehicle skidded, struck a kerbside, flipped over and 
careered across the road amid heavy traffic, coming to rest in a crumpled heap on a 
grass verge. She was virtually unharmed and when the emergency services arrived 
to pull her out through the car window they were astonished. “We would have 
expected to be pulling a dead body out of that car,” they said, looking wondrously at 
the tangled wreckage. 

Human behaviour is certainly not subject to any rigid laws of cause and effect. 
Consider the case of children raised in an abusive environment. It is generally held 
that those who commit abuse have come from an abusive background, so a child 
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subjected to abuse may be expected to treat his or her children similarly. However, 


this does not always follow. Sometimes an abused child goes on to become a very 
gentle and considerate parent, not wanting to inflict the pain he or she experienced. 
Conversely, a child raised in a loving environment may become abusive as a parent. 
There is no hard and fast law in this regard. Two children from the same family may 
grow up with two completely different parental styles. 

In many fields of experience it doesn’t appear there is a purely mechanistic 
law of cause and effect. Maybe then we should postulate the existence of some 
power over and above the law who is capable of intervention, or who is perhaps 
controlling the law according to an understanding higher than ours. 

Indeed, if in any instance we see natural laws in operation then another 
question we should ask is who is the lawgiver and upholder, the person in charge? 
Who decides what effect should follow what cause? And who ensures that it 
happens? Do we have any experience of any system of laws that runs itself? I’m sure 
the government would be keen to know of it. 

Background Intelligence 

Without postulating the presence of intelligence in the background of nature, it is 
difficult to explain what we experience. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, my 
spiritual teacher and a noted scholar who translated many volumes of India’s ancient 
Sanskrit scriptures known as the Vedas, put it simply during one conversation he 
held with a scientist. 

The scientist said, “What need is there to suppose the existence of God? We 
see everything being produced by nature. That has always gone on, and always will.” 
Prabhupada asked, “But who has created nature?” 
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“Why does it need a creator?” 

“Does nature exist alone? You speak of nature, but whose nature is it? Just 
like I can say to you, This is my nature, to ask questions.’ So here is a very big 
nature and my question is, whose nature is it? And another question; you say ‘Mother 
Nature’, but where is the father? Who impregnates life into these natural elements?” 

The scientist simply laughed. Sadly, such questions are not even within the 
domain of science today. It just assumes there is no original intelligent cause behind 
creation. But by accepting an impersonal, uncaused universe we cannot find any 
reason why we suffer. Certainly in such a view there is nobody we can look to for 
answers, at least no God. 

Maybe by experimentation and reason we will one day manage to root out all 
the causes of every effect we see and experience. It seems science hopes to 
achieve this, but can we wait for that day? 

In any event, is it even possible they will arrive at any definite answers? If they 
rest on the assumptions that there is no higher controller who ensures that natural 
laws stay in place, and that everything is just a chance happening, then whatever 
discoveries they make are subject to these conditions. 

In other words, say for example science comes to some conclusions about 
how our DNA is controlling how we grow old and die. From these conclusions they 
may hope to formulate some way to avoid such miseries, but at any moment 
everything may change. Some chance occurrence brought the laws they have 
discovered into being, and another chance occurrence may suddenly change them. 

That sounds silly. Things do not just change all of a sudden. But why? We can 
only say this will not happen if we accept an overseer who upholds the laws we 
experience. In which case, instead of just looking for the laws would it not be more 
sensible to know the lawmaker and why he made such laws? Albert Einstein once 
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said, “I want to know the mind of God. Everything else is just details.” He wasn’t a 


theist, but with that statement I would suggest he hit the nail right on the head. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

A moral dilemma 

One might take issue with the view that without an acceptance of God, without a 
framework of God-given morality, man will descend to the level of beasts, and that it 
will soon be “every man for himself. Is it an observable fact that a humanist or 
atheist is necessarily a bad person, or conversely that a so-called religious man is 
good? 

Those who deny God will cite the evidence of many atrocious acts committed 
in the name of God throughout the ages; the so called holy wars and crusades, the 
Inquisition and witch hunts, the hangings, burnings and beheadings that litter the 
pages of history, perpetrated by men who called themselves holy. Even the latest 
attack on America would seem to provide still more evidence of this nature. 

The writer Bertrand Russell considered religion the very enemy of goodness 
when he said, “Religion prevents our children from having a rational education, 
religion prevents us from removing the fundamental causes of war, religion prevents 
us from teaching the ethic of scientific cooperation in place of the old fierce doctrines 
of sin and punishment. It is possible that man is on the threshold of a golden age; but 
if so, it will be necessary first to slay the dragon that guards the door, and this dragon 
is religion.” 

In response we can say that a mere protestation of belief is no evidence of 
one’s genuine faith in God. Surely there are many who would question the avowed 
faith of the terrorists who attacked America. 
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It is certainly a matter of some debate whether or not the advancement of 
Western atheism over the last few hundred years has led to an increase or decline in 
moral standards, and the heralding of a “golden age.” I would argue for a decline, but 
I will leave that question for now and instead pursue a different line of thought in this 
regard, a line more relevant to the questions at hand. 

Even if we accept that there are indeed good and virtuous atheists, just as 
good as any religious man, we need to ask what we mean by good. By whose 
standards shall we judge what is good or bad? We especially need to answer this 
question if we are to get to the bottom of why it is that apparently good people suffer. 

Moral Polemics 

As I pointed out, the terrorists who attacked America thought they were doing God’s 
will, the highest good. But that is certainly not a view shared by everyone. President 
Bush, perhaps encapsulating the popular Western view, declared during the ensuing 
war that, “Good will prevail over evil.” At the same time, however, Osama bin Laden, 
the alleged terrorist leader, was exhorting all Muslims to “join a jihad for the sake of 
God, urged by his prophet.” Clearly a conflict of values there. 

It’s certainly not a new phenomenon. The first crusaders who attacked 
Jerusalem a thousand years ago did so on the call of Pope Urban II, who assured 
them that by so doing they would please God. Naturally the defending Muslims never 
doubted that they too were fighting for the divine will. 

Religious examples of this nature abound, but even from a secular viewpoint 
there are numerous moral polemics. Consider a ‘decent, hardworking man’, who 
always takes good care of his family, goes to church every week, religiously recycles 
all his waste products, and goes out of his way to help others and avoid 
confrontations and conflict. He surely does not deserve anything terrible to happen to 
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him, does he? But what if he wears leather shoes? There are many who consider 


leather a product of a violent industry. Maybe our man eats meat, which many others 
also feel is unnecessary violence to other living beings. Western consumer society as 
a whole is often accused of gaining wealth at the cost of human suffering in other 
parts of the world, and if this is true then each individual consumer contributes to that 
misery. 

Many of us are probably caught up in one polemic or another. The abortion 
debate, euthanasia, genetic engineering, animal rights, and a host of other issues — 
all with both their passionate advocates and equally passionate opponents. 

We each may have our various views on any of these issues, but we will all 
have to admit one thing; there is no clear and generally accepted definition of what is 
good, or indeed right. Identifying a good man is therefore not so straightforward, even 
when it seems obvious. 

Honest choices? 

Philosophers have long grappled with the question of good and bad. In his Principia 
Ethica, G.E. Moore suggested, perhaps not very helpfully, that good stands for a 
“simple, non-natural, indefinable quality, known only by intuition, and that any 
attempts to define it are inevitably fallacious”. 

The problems here should be obvious; my intuition may tell me, for example, 
that killing my enemy is good, but his intuition will surely not concur. Or I may 
intuitively feel that I am a superior being in the great scheme of things, “fitter” than my 
fellow man and thus more suited to survival, which I am ready to ensure at any cost, 
even if I take from others. 
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In any event, is not this the hedonist philosophy propounded by Bohemians 
everywhere? “If it feels good, do it.” Good and bad are thus defined by nothing more 
than our feelings. 

I had a discussion with an acquaintance who defended this view. “This is not 
hedonism,” he maintained. “It is about doing what you feel to be right, even if it 
means making difficult choices.” 

He argued that it requires complete honesty. “What feels good to me may not 
be the right choice, but it has to be accepted if I am to be fair and honest.” 

I was still not convinced. “Is this still not a subjective calculation, based upon 
deeper feelings of what is right or wrong?” I asked. “And will my feelings in this 
regard necessarily coincide with what others believe to be good?” 

I suggested that Hitler, despite his horrific crimes, felt he was somehow doing 
good, making the world a better place by forming a “super race” and eliminating 
those whom he considered deficient. 

Nevertheless, we often encounter the suggestion that good and bad are 
relative or subjective values. What is good for me may not be good for you. If we 
accept this approach, though, we shall surely struggle to determine who is good and 
who is not. For the most part, everyone acts in ways calculated to secure their own 
good, but those actions do not necessarily result in good for others. It’s a “dog eat 
dog” world, we often hear. “You’ve got to look after number one.” 

A friend of mine in business often laments how one needs a “ruthless streak” 
to succeed in his world. You cannot afford to be kind to the competition, he tells me. 
You have to go for their throats. 

So, does that make him bad in some way, because he is trying to succeed 
and be happy himself? His primary intention is to do good to himself and his family, 
even though in the process he may push others down. Many people would deem as 
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bad any act that deliberately harms another person. Yet harm may also be done 


even where no harm is meant, as with the case of our man mentioned above. Is that 
bad? 

Another example is of a heroin addict, who enjoys at the cost of destroying 
himself. Or, a less extreme example, a business executive may give his all to his 
work, create a great business empire, but then find that his neglected family have left 
him with a broken home. At what point, then, do we determine whether an act is good 
or bad? 

“Greatest Happiness Principle” 

It should be plain that just doing whatever feels good or even right is not necessarily 
good, either for others or for us. In any event, who can live like this? Society itself 
imposes restrictions. There are objective criteria by which an act is judged as good or 
bad. These are known as the law, without which there would soon be chaos. Yet the 
question remains; to what should these laws refer? What is the basis of a good legal 
system that sets the parameters of right and wrong? 

To answer that question we need to ask another; what is our aim as human 
beings? What do we want human society to achieve? Influential philosophers such 
as Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill have suggested that society should aim to 
achieve the maximum happiness and minimum suffering of as many people as 
possible. 

Bentham called it the “greatest happiness principle”. Mankind should 
recognise two “sovereign masters”, as he put it, namely pleasure and pain. Using the 
tools of reason and law, human society should try to maximise pleasure and 
minimise pain. 
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This philosophy is known as utilitarianism, and it more or less forms the basis 
of values within the modern secular state. Putting it simply, anything that results in 
the greater welfare or happiness of human society is good, and the opposite is bad. 

It seems sensible enough. We all want to be happy, and we don’t want to 
suffer. But, embracing the ideals of democracy and fairness, we must admit that our 
personal happiness should not be pursued at the cost of other’s suffering, as far as 
possible. Utilitarianism therefore seems like a good system. 



Why Me? 


Krishna Dharma 


CHAPTER THREE 


WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


Let us assume that something is good if it helps to achieve humanity’s ultimate goal 
of happiness. Measuring against this criterion we can ask: are we succeeding as 
good people? It seems not, at least not all of the time. In many parts of the world it 
has to be said that we are failing terribly. Although all our endeavours aim for 
happiness, still we suffer. Even in societies based on the utilitarian principle, we 
suffer much, even as we pursue more and more happiness. 

For example, in Western liberal society we are constantly pushing back the 
boundary of acceptable moral behaviour in our search for more enjoyment. The 
taboos of yesterday with regard to pre-marital and extra-marital sexual relations are 
long gone. Has this increased our happiness? It is questionable. In countries where 
such behaviour is rife the state has to pick up a huge bill to support unmarried 
mothers, a cost passed on to the taxpayer. Sexually transmitted diseases are on the 
rise, and are killing enormous numbers of people. 

Then there is the contentious issue of abortion; millions of babies killed in the 
womb. No one who has seen The Silent Scream (see Appendix Three) could ever 
argue that this is not the cause of vast human suffering, not only for the unborn child, 
but also very often for the mother who suffers great emotional trauma. 

As well as this there is evidence of many social problems caused by children 
who did not have effective parenting, who were unwanted and uncared for, or who 
suffered deprivation due to the difficult circumstances of a single parent family. The 
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Bhagavad-gita confirms this when it suggests that an excess of unwanted children 


“makes for a hellish situation in society.” 

Progress? 

Another example where our pursuit of happiness has had questionable results is the 
car. We thought that by increasing our mobility we would be happier, but now we are 
faced with serious pollution, global warming, road accidents, commuting stress (“road 
rage”), high costs of vehicles and roads, political dependency on fuel suppliers, and 
so on. 

In many areas we have pursued progress through technology, fully expecting 
that it would increase our levels of happiness. However, as the environmental and 
human crises begin to pile up we are discovering otherwise. We are now wondering 
what kind of world we will leave to our children. 

From such observations we can deduce that we are not in full knowledge of 
our situation. Despite working hard to create happiness, both by individual and 
collective endeavour, we must still endure pain. Somehow, our acts do not always 
bring about the desired or expected consequences. Indeed, we may get the opposite. 
Can any of us say with all certainty that we will achieve success and happiness in our 
work? 

In other words, whilst it may be admitted that any act that brings about our 
happiness is good, we do not necessarily know what those acts are. Even though we 
may work with the full intention of doing good to ourselves or to others, things may 
turn out differently. 
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The Bhagavad-gita offers insights into why it is our calculations for happiness 
often fail. It speaks about different kinds of happiness that are pursued by different 
types of person. Each of us is said to be influenced by certain subtle energies that 
affect our perceptions, and therefore we each seek different kinds of pleasure. These 
energies are known as “modes” or qualities and there are three — ignorance, 
passion and goodness. 

These three modes correspond to being more or less aware of the actual 
causes of happiness. All of us can understand that the greater a person’s education 
or knowledge, then the greater the possibility that they will achieve happiness in their 
life. The Gita, however, sees such education as more than just acquiring information 
about technology or science or material skills of any kind. More important than this is 
the person’s conceptual framework, how they see themselves and the world. 

A man in the “mode of ignorance”, for example, will perceive happiness as 
coming from things that give pain. The Gita describes this kind of so-called 
happiness as “delusion from beginning to end”. I already mentioned the heroin 
addict, for example. Another example is of a person who spends much of his time 
sleeping. Smoking is another example, affording a small amount of pleasure for a 
huge amount of suffering. Alcohol consumption is also considered to be the mode of 
ignorance. It surely causes great misery. Recent figures released in the UK showed 
that in the year 2001 there were 28,000 hospital admissions as a direct result of 
drinking. The bill to the UK health service for drink related illnesses was three billion 
pounds for that year. The police report that more than three quarters of their call outs 
are drink or drug related. (Think about the word ‘intoxicate’, which means to introduce 
a toxic or poisonous substance into the body.) 
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Happiness in the “mode of passion” is described essentially as sensual 
pleasure. The Gita says that it “appears like nectar at first but poison at the end”. 
Excessive eating, or sexual indulgence for example, start pleasurably but end in 
misery with all kinds of disease, broken relationships and other troubles. 

On a societal level our pursuit of technological progress is an example of 
passionate activity that seemed good at first, but now presents numerous difficulties. 

Wealth and happiness 

Another example of work in the mode of passion is the relentless pursuit of money. 
Many people would argue that happiness can be achieved by the simple medium of 
increasing our wealth. Witness the long queues for Lottery tickets on the day of the 
draw. Millions of people, all clinging to a mostly forlorn hope that they will win a 
fortune and thereby solve all their problems. 

But even if we are able to somehow get our hands on it, is money really the 
means to be happy? In the developed nations we find high incidences of stress, 
depression, mental illness, alcoholism, drug abuse and suicide, even among young 
people. Recent figures in the UK show that two people under the age of 25 commit 
suicide every day. In America almost 30,000 people took their own lives in 1999. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association recently reported that the numbers of 
Americans being treated for depression between 1987 and 1997 more than tripled 
from 1.8 million to 6.3 million, while those taking antidepressants doubled. 

Considering that the average American citizen consumes 30 times more than 
his counterpart in India, where suicide and depression are hardly heard of problems, 
it should be fairly clear that access to material resources is no guarantee of 
happiness. 
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There is very little evidence to indicate that merely increasing wealth will bring 
more happiness. It may do just the opposite. With wealth comes the anxiety of how to 
invest it safely, how to keep it out of the hands of thieves and tricksters, and what to 
spend it on when you have unlimited choices. It is not an observable fact that a rich 
person is necessarily happier than a poor one. What, for example, is the incidence of 
substance dependence, divorce and depression among those possessed of fabulous 
riches, such as film or rock stars? 

Wealth may afford us some temporary pleasure, but like everyone the rich still 
grow old, become diseased and die. And their enjoyment of the basic pleasures of 
life — eating, sleeping and mating — is really no better than that of a poor man. The 
Gita points out that such pleasures are enjoyed equally if not more by the animals. 

And in our search for a definition of goodness, we can quickly ascertain that 
acts aimed at creating wealth are not necessarily in and of themselves good. There 
are many plainly foul means to become rich, which involve giving plenty of pain to 
others. The economist J.K.Galbraith observed, “The greater the wealth, the thicker 
will be the dirt”. 

I think we can conclude that equating wealth with happiness is an 
inadequately informed viewpoint. Such less informed attempts to achieve happiness 
are symptomatic of the mode of passion. In the mode of goodness, however, one has 
better knowledge and is better able to achieve happiness. 

The measure of goodness 

Although some might question its effectiveness, religion aims to create goodness in 
man by regulating behaviour, based upon higher knowledge. In practice, religions are 
basically belief systems that revolve around following the instructions of a higher 
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authority or power. Adherents of these systems will see goodness in fairly simple 


terms — one who properly follows the accepted instructions of the religious authority 
is good, while those who do not are deemed as more or less bad. 

Obviously religious authority differs with the different faiths, but we can identify 
some common elements. For a start, all religion aims at ending suffering. There may 
be different means, but happiness, indeed supreme happiness and liberation is the 
usual goal of religion. 

Christians will talk about redemption through Jesus, meaning to achieve a 
state of grace where we are with God, and where we no longer suffer. In Islam the 
aim is similar, although it is achieved through following the teachings of Prophet 
Mohammed. Buddhists hope to attain nirvana, where suffering will end. For Hindus 
the aim is moksha, freedom from the misery of repeated birth and death. And so it 
goes. If we look at any faith we will find that it aims to reach a state of permanent 
happiness, and those aiming for that state will be seen as good persons. 

I think therefore that from either a secular or religious point of view we can 
give a basic definition of goodness, that it is the means by which we end our suffering 
and maximise our happiness. Therefore the Gita suggests that a person in the mode 
of goodness has the best knowledge of how this can be achieved. 

First of all, then, if we are to be truly good we need to identify the root causes 
of misery. If we do not know this, even if we mean well, we may just make things 
worse, like a quack doctor misdiagnosing an illness and then prescribing the wrong 
medicine. 

The path to hell 

My spiritual master Prabhupada told a story of when he was a young man in 
India. In his village a girl became ill with typhoid. The doctor gave strict instructions 
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that she should be given no food, but when her parents were out she begged her 


brother for something to eat. “Please, I am starving. Just a little chapatti.” 

Feeling sorry for her, her brother gave her some bread, and her fever got 
worse. When the parents returned they were furious and they punished the boy. I will 
never forget Prabhupada’s words, “It was love,” he said, “it was compassion, but the 
result was pain for everyone.” 

As the famous proverb goes, “The path to hell is paved with good intentions.” 
As well as a good heart we need knowledge. And the first thing we have to know is 
how to end our own suffering. If we can’t even do that then what good can we do for 
others? A drowning man cannot rescue another who is drowning. Someone situated 
safely on a boat is required. As the Bible puts it, “Physician, heal thyself.” 

So just how do we heal ourselves and get out of the deep waters of suffering? 
This is surely goodness, at least its beginning, and the measure of a man’s goodness 
can therefore be seen in how much he is able to free himself, and those around him, 
from misery. 

Nectar at the end 

It all depends on our knowledge, on how well we are informed about the true causes 
of happiness. A person in the mode of ignorance is completely misinformed as to 
what will make him happy; he always mistakenly sees the causes of misery as 
sources of happiness. The man in passion is a little better, but still poorly informed. 

He pursues immediate pleasure but with little consideration of the long-term 
consequences. 

The best informed are those in the mode of goodness. Their happiness is 
described in the Gita as being “distasteful in the beginning, but like nectar at the 
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end.” In other words, they recognise that short-term sacrifices are required to achieve 


long-term happiness. 

For example, we might accept the austerity of a period of training in order to 
become well qualified in some field of endeavour, so that we are able to enjoy life 
more in the long term. To achieve any kind of success in life we invariably need to 
undergo some initial difficulties. 

The Gita defines goodness as the performance of regulated duties, accepting 
sacrifice and following moral and religious codes. This is said to lead to improved 
happiness, with greatly mitigated levels of suffering. 

However, even with the best standard of material happiness, it must 
eventually come to an end. For this reason we should not pursue only material or 
sensual pleasure. Although it may offer some temporary happiness, it is not the way 
to permanent satisfaction and self-fulfilment. Obviously, with the end of happiness 
comes misery, which we want to avoid. 

Material enjoyment can only be understood in relation to distress; often it is 
simply the negation of a miserable condition. For example, warmth is pleasurable 
when we are suffering from cold, and vice versa. When we are afflicted with hunger 
we very much enjoy eating. We seek a sexual partner when agitated by desire. 

Unavoidable sufferings 

Another fact we need to consider is that everyone is oppressed by certain 
unavoidable sufferings — beginning with birth, disease, old age and death. Birth is 
quite a miserable event, painful for both child and mother, and it is also the root of all 
the sufferings we must endure through our corporeal form. 
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Much of our pursuit of happiness consists of attempts to ward off the menace 
of these bodily miseries. It seems the body is far more able to afford us pain than 
pleasure. Physical discomfort, mental anxiety, emotional suffering, antagonism from 
others, natural disasters; all of us are constantly under threat from one kind of 
suffering or another. 

The French mathematician and philosopher Blaise Pascal once said that the 
whole of man’s misery arises because he cannot stay quietly in a room by himself. 
Why? Because our natural condition in this world is not one of peace and happiness. 
We need to strive for pleasure, to somehow overcome the conditions of our worldly 
existence. But in that striving we so often encounter still more misery, rather than the 
sought after happiness. 

Therefore the Gita suggests that a truly good person, one who is fully informed 
as to how to be lastingly happy, sees the material body as the root of suffering rather 
than happiness. “The man of knowledge always remembers that the body and this 
world are temporary places of misery. He aspires for self-realization, to understand 
his real spiritual identity. ” 

A person acting in such knowledge is said to be above even the mode of 
goodness, situated in what is called “transcendental goodness.” Knowing that bodily 
pleasures are ephemeral, he is more interested in spiritual happiness. His aim is 
liberation from matter and attainment of eternity. 

This requires a concept of spirit, of eternal existence. We therefore have to put 
forward another postulate; that there is something more to life than matter, than our 
material bodies; that when the body dies we do not, and we can exist separately from 
our body. 

END OF SECTION ONE 
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WHAT IS SPIRIT? 

“He who sees in all bodies the imperishable spirit soul is of the nature of 
goodness." Bhagavad-gita 

CHAPTER FOUR 

MY REAL SELF 

“Who is it that can tell me who I am?” pleads King Lear in Shakespeare’s play. A 
good question. If I want to be happy I first need to know who or what I am. For most 
of us our happiness revolves around satisfying our bodily senses or our mind - 
eating, sleeping, sex, socialising, intoxicants, music, books, films, theatre, etc. The 
underlying assumption is either “I am the body” or “I am the mind.” 

Naturally I want to please myself, and if this desire manifests as attempts to 
secure sensual or mental pleasure, it indicates that this is what I think I am - the 
body or the mind. But is this true? Or am I something more? And if I am different from 
the body and the mind, then can I ever be satisfied and happy merely by physical 
and mental pleasure? 

It is surely observable that sensual and mental pleasures do not satisfy. We 
are forever seeking new varieties. Nothing stays the same for long; tastes and 
cultures change, our dress, homes, vehicles, literature, food — everything changes 
with time as we seek happiness, discarding the old and trying something new. At no 
point do we stop and say, “That’s it, now I am happy.” We continually look for 
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different types of pleasure. This is because we as persons are different from the 


bodies we inhabit. 

There is an analogical story that illustrates this point. Once a blind king was 
given a caged nightingale. The bird sang sweetly and the foolish king, thinking that 
the cage was somehow musical, lovingly polished it every day. Ignorant of the fact 
that there was a bird in the cage he neglected to feed it. Gradually the poor creature 
became weaker and weaker, and the singing became feebler. The king furiously 
polished away, but soon the bird died. 

In the same way we frantically pursue material pleasure, neglecting the real 
self within the body, who gradually withers away, becoming more and more starved 
of the real happiness we crave. 

The embodied soul 

Pointing to a clear difference between the body and the self, the Gita states, “The 
embodied soul continually passes from childhood to youth to old age." 

This verse offers a practical method for determining our true nature. We can 
observe that our bodies are changing moment after moment. Our bodily cells are 
constantly renewing. In his book, The Human Brain, Professor John Pfeiffer notes, 
“Your body does not contain a single one of the molecules that it contained seven 
years ago.” 

So either we are constantly becoming different people, or there is some other 
constant beyond the bodily changes which ensures the continuity of our individuality. 

If I take a picture of myself as a baby, and again as a grown man, there are 
two different bodies visible. Yet I am the same person. My outlook may have 
changed, my views, my feelings, and so many things, but I, the knower of all these 
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things, am the same. My mother still embraces me as the same son to whom she 


gave birth, although not one cell of my body now is the same as when I was born. 

In the Vedas we find many verses devoted to describing the soul. Among 
other things, it is said to be immeasurable and imperceptible to the material senses 
and mind, which perhaps explains why the empiricists have so much trouble 
understanding it. 

Perceiving the soul begins with a “spiritualization” of the mind and senses. 

This leads to a heightened awareness that enables one to apprehend subtle spiritual 
energy. Scientific instruments are not helpful in this regard. 

Is not our very urge to exist, to continue living, evidence that we are not meant 
to die, that we are eternal beings trapped within a mortal body, facing an unnatural 
death? It is natural for the body to be destroyed, so why do we try so hard to avoid 
death if we are the body? It is also natural for the body to become old and diseased, 
so why do we endeavour to avoid these miseries as well? Because none of these 
conditions are natural to the real person, the eternal spirit soul. 

A First Lesson 

Prabhupada once gave a talk to some young schoolchildren. He asked for the most 
intelligent one to come forward, and when a girl had been pushed to the front by her 
friends he asked her to perform some simple tasks. 

“Please point to your arm,” he said. The girl appeared bemused. Why did it 
require the most intelligent person for that? She pointed to her arm and Prabhupada 
then asked her to point to her chest, then her leg, her stomach, her knee and her 
head. The child did all this, still bewildered as to why she was being asked to do such 
elementary things. 
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At last Prabhupada said, “Point to yourself.” The girl raised her hand and kept 
it in the air. Where could she put it? On her chest? Her head? But she had already 
indicated these bodily parts. They were not actually her. 

How about the brain then, or the mind? Is that me? When we speak we 
generally refer to my mind, implying a duality between me as the possessor, and the 
mind as the possessed. We can observe our thoughts, just as we can observe 
external objects. They come and go. We can control our mind, or even lose control of 
it. Plainly it is something outside of our self. 

We can also observe our emotions. We experience them, so we need to ask 
who experiences these feelings? Our intellect is also a tool we use, something 
separate from the user, and this is true of all sense perception. ‘I see’ means there is 
the seer and the seen, the smeller and the smelt, the taster and the tasted - and so 
on. There is an observer behind all our experiences and that is the self who is 
conscious of each experience. 

I am deathless 

The acceptance of a soul different from the body is common to practically every 
Eastern philosophical tradition. It has also captured the minds of many of the West’s 
great thinkers, among them Herman Hesse, Leo Tolstoy, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

Walt Whitman, Henry Thoreau, Paul Gaugin, Carl Jung and many others. 

Benjamin Franklin, for example, reflected the Eastern viewpoint when he said, 
“Finding myself to exist in the world, I believe I shall, in some shape or other, always 
exist.” This is another principle found in the Gita, “Of the existent there is no 
cessation." 

Walt Whitman, in his poem, ‘Song of Myself, writes: 
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I know I am deathless... 

We have thus far exhausted 
Trillions of winters and summers, 

There are trillions ahead, and 
Trillions ahead of them. 

Descartes also believed in the soul, and he offered a logical argument for its 
existence. In essence he said that it is logically possible that my body could be 
suddenly destroyed and yet I remain conscious, and thus continue to exist. After all, I 
am aware of so many things, my body and mind among them, and I could therefore 
be aware of the destruction of my body as an event outside of myself. But, argued 
Descartes, if I am to continue to be aware, then some part of me, the part whose 
awareness continues, must exist now. 

And that, he suggested, is the soul. 

Buddhism and the soul 

Although most modern Buddhists would deny the existence of the soul, some 
scholars suggest that this was not the Buddha’s original teaching. In one statement 
attributed to him, (cited by George Grimm in The Doctrine of the Buddha’) he says, 
“And I, O monks, am accused wrongly, vainly, falsely and inappropriately by some 
ascetics and brahmins (that) I teach the destruction, annihilation, and perishing of the 
being that now exists.” 

One Vedic text, the Srimad Bhagavatam, says that Gautama Siddartha, 
known as the Buddha, was an avatara, or incarnation, of Krishna who appeared for a 
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specific purpose (see appendix two). If we accept this, then it is hard to understand 


how he could possibly have denied the existence of the eternal soul, which as 
Krishna he clearly described some two thousand years previously in the Gita. 

In any event, all Buddhist doctrine subscribes to a belief in eternal existence, 
and indeed in an eternal experience of nirvana or bliss that is beyond the bodily 
existence. Someone has to be alive to experience this nirvana, and I would suggest 
that this is the eternal soul. 

The soul as the body 

Almost all of Christian theology includes a conception of an immortal soul, although 
many Christian thinkers believe it cannot exist without the body. In such thinking, 
eternal existence generally means resurrection of the body, but this concept is still 
accompanied by a belief in some kind of supernatural soul, for something has to 
remain in order to receive the resurrected body when the ‘Day of Judgement’ arrives. 

The famous Christian theologian, St. Augustine, described the soul as a “rider” 
on the body. He considered this traveller to be the true person. However, he too 
found it difficult to understand how the soul can exist separate from the body. 

St.Thomas Aquinas had the same problem, seeing the soul as the motivating 
principle of the body, but requiring the bodily substance to make it whole (although 
he did consider it to be indestructible). This followed from Aristotle, a major influence 
on Aquinas, who believed the form of the soul to be inseparable from the body. 

Aquinas’ view was that the soul exists, but only in humans. Animals, he 
argued, have no soul. He also suggested that women have no souls, but at the 
Synod of Macon the Church rejected this view. Aquinas suggested that the soul is 
created at birth for one earthly life only, which is accepted in most major faiths today. 
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Aquinas shaped much of what is accepted by mainstream Christianity. His 
worldview was based largely on Aristotelian logic. This materialistic outlook, which 
equates spirit with matter inasmuch as it sees the soul and the body as one, rejected 
the more mystical aspects of Christianity, aspects that embraced the concept of an 
eternal soul. 

Lost mystical views 

Some Christian mystics, such as the thirteenth century Franciscan friar San 
Bonaventure, were more aligned with Eastern views when they described the soul as 
a transcendent entity, above the body and the mind. St.Francis himself also 
subscribed to such a view, as did Meister Eckhart, who said, “God’s ground and the 
soul’s ground are one”. 

However, such thinking has been overshadowed entirely within Christianity 
today by the idea of the self as non-different from the body. 

In Judaism there seems to be no clearly defined concept of an eternal soul, 
although there is nevertheless a belief in an afterlife. The same appears to be the 
case in Islam, although both of these traditions do have a more mystical side that 
accepts the reincarnation of eternal souls. I explore this later in Chapter seven. 

Bundle of perceptions 

For the most part philosophers today do not believe in a soul separate from the body. 
Many consider the self as nothing more than a bundle of perceptions. David Hume, 
for example, put forward such an idea. He suggested that as we can never 
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experience the self as a substance separate from its experiences, we are simply 


these experiences. 

Other recent and prominent thinkers such as William James, John Stuart Mill 
and John Locke — architects of our modern paradigms — subscribed to a similar 
view. This is empiricism, a belief that reality consists of nothing more than what we 
can immediately perceive and experience. Such thinking results from an inability to 
discern or rationalise any self or soul different to the body. 

The German philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer perhaps summed up the 
empirical or so-called rational view when he said, “The suggestion that a subject, i.e. 
the conscious self, could be an object to itself would be the most monstrous 
contradiction ever thought of.” 

But these thinkers have led us down the path to atheism and a belief in 
everything happening by chance. Modern science has followed on from the thinking 
of the rationalist philosophers such as Hume, Mill, Locke and company. It derives 
knowledge by experimentation with observable phenomena, and by inductive 
reasoning based upon these observations. These methods depend upon the 
assumption that all phenomena can be known by sense perception; by seeing, 
touching and measuring. 

Yet the soul appears unknowable by these methods. The Gita describes it as 
“immeasurable” and “non-material”. Certainly to date no instruments known to man 
have been able to find it. 

Ghost in the machine 

Although the failure of material methodology to locate and measure the soul has led 
many scientists to deny its existence entirely, not everything in our experience 
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submits to empirical analysis. The mind for example, which we all know exists, 


cannot be located or measured. Nor can the intelligence. 

One contemporary philosopher, A.J.Ayer, refused to study the mind, which he 
said, “has no locus”. In other words he could not determine its actual existence. 
Nevertheless both mind and intelligence are perceivable by their symptoms. We can 
say that a person has more or less intelligence, or that they have a ‘great’ mind, or 
perhaps a ‘small’ mind. 

In the same way the soul can also be perceived by its symptom, namely 
consciousness. As the Gita puts it, “The spirit soul illuminates the entire body by 
consciousness. ” 

The difference between a live and a dead body is the absence of 
consciousness. It is generally understood that with the disappearance of 
consciousness the person also disappears, otherwise why do we grieve when a 
loved one dies? The same body we always knew and loved may be right before our 
eyes, but we cry, “He is gone.” So what has gone? It can only be the soul. 

There is a science for knowing the soul, which proceeds from different 
assumptions to empirical science, but which nevertheless follows the traditional 
methodology of thesis, experiment, result, and conclusion. 

Starting with the assumption that the soul is a non-material entity, the Gita 
explains how we can “spiritualize” our senses to the point where the soul can be 
“directly perceived.” I discuss this spiritual science in chapter nine. 

But modern science has dismissed the notion of a soul, and we will not find 
any scientific laboratories or departments in universities dedicated to understanding 
spirit. 

Gilbert Ryle perhaps best expressed the secular scientific view in his book, 
The Concept of Mind, in which he coined the term, “The Ghost in the Machine”. He 
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suggested that believing in a non-material soul was as absurd as believing that a 


machine was animated by some unseen spirit within it. 

Different Laws 

Not all scientists subscribe wholly to a materialistic view. Some of the greatest 
modern scientists have had to admit that life is beyond their purview. 

The Nobel laureate in physiology and medicine, Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, 
lamented, “In my search for the secret of life, I ended up with atoms and electrons, 
which have no life at all. Somewhere along the line life has run out through my 
fingers. So, in my old age, I am now retracing my steps.” 

Thomas Huxley, the famous proponent of Darwin’s theory of evolution, also 
admitted, “It seems to me pretty plain that there is a third thing in the universe, to wit, 
consciousness, which I cannot see to be matter or force or any conceivable 
modification of either.” 

Even Einstein, perhaps the greatest scientist of the twentieth century, 
considered the study of life to be beyond the scope of science when he once said, “I 
believe that the present fashion of applying the axioms of science to human life is not 
only entirely a mistake, but also has something reprehensible in it.” 

The Nobel Laureate Niels Bohr clearly recognised that a different scientific 
approach was needed to understand the soul when he remarked, “We can admittedly 
find nothing in physics or chemistry that has even a remote bearing on 
consciousness. Yet all of us know there is such a thing as consciousness, simply 
because we have it ourselves. Hence, consciousness must be part of nature, or, 
more generally, of reality, which means that quite apart from the laws of physics and 
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chemistry, as laid down in quantum theory, we must also consider laws of a different 

kind.” 

Materialistic paradigms 

Despite such misgivings from its leading figures, science is largely based on the 
assumption that by empirical analysis and inductive reasoning we can understand 
everything. It has thus undermined the acceptance of religion and belief in the 
existence of spirit. Gradually society’s paradigms have become more and more 
materialistic. 

Believing we are nothing more than the body, we pursue bodily pleasure at all 
costs. Morality has become an expedient that need only facilitate our enjoyment. 
Little or no thought is given to the consequences of our headlong rush toward 
sensual satisfaction; certainly the question of whether or not we are breaking God’s 
laws is dismissed as, at best, old-fashioned, and at worst as useless fanaticism. 

Understanding who we are is not even on the philosophical agenda today. 
One will be hard pressed to find any contemporary philosophers tackling the issue of 
the soul. My wife relates an anecdote of when she first began her degree course in 
philosophy at Bristol University, some time in the 1970’s. The professor in charge of 
the course began with a caution that anyone interested in finding the meaning of life 
had come to the wrong place, for that was not the business of philosophy. “Today,” 
he explained, “philosophy is about the meaning of words.” 

This secularisation of modern philosophy seems to be viewed as forward 
progress, but I am not sure why. Unless we know ourselves, who we really are, then 
how can our pursuit of happiness succeed? 
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As the endeavour to find fulfilment through bodily enjoyments will never 
succeed, I suggest we explore the postulate that we are spiritual souls, different than 
the body, and that our real happiness lies in spiritual satisfaction as opposed to 
material pleasure. 

Conditioned life 

The Gita defines our existential state in this way, “The living beings in this 
conditioned world are God’s eternal spiritual parts. Due only to conditioned life, they 
are struggling very hard with the senses and the mind." 

As I pointed out, in our pursuit of happiness we are always endeavouring to 
overcome the conditions of our existence, such as disease, old age and death, as 
well as mental problems such as anxiety, depression, grief, anger and so on. 

Perhaps our human struggle can give us an insight into our true nature. Could 
it be that we are constantly trying to negate our problematic condition because it is 
not natural to us? This is what Vedic wisdom suggests. Although we are in a 
conditional state of existence, we strive to overcome those conditions in order to 
reach our natural, unconditioned state. And that is as spiritual parts of the Supreme 
Spirit. 

Spirit is said to have three aspects, eternity, knowledge, and bliss. We can 
observe how this conditioned world is of the very opposite nature. All things within it 
are temporary. We do not like this fact and we therefore try very hard to create a 
situation of enduring happiness. We want to feel secure; feelings of insecurity are a 
recognised mental problem. And man’s quest for immortality is legendary; we all 
desire longevity. 
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This world is also full of ignorance; from our very birth we must begin to learn, 
to gain knowledge. As a whole, we humans do not like ignorance and we are always 
seeking more knowledge. We read endless newspapers and books, watch news 
programmes and documentaries, ensure we have the latest IT technology — all to 
satisfy our thirst for more knowledge. Research is going on continuously in every 
field, pushing out the frontiers of knowledge. From space probes to deep sea 
exploration, we want to know as much as we can about everything we see. 

And as for bliss — well obviously we want that, although to achieve it we must 
first overcome the natural, miserable conditions of this world. 

It should be observable then, that eternity, knowledge and bliss are our true 
nature, to which we are always trying to revert. Realising this nature and our 
relationship with God gives us the happiness and fulfilment we seek, according to the 
Gita, which states, “The self realised person, knowing himself to be a pure spiritual 
being, enjoys unlimited happiness by uniting with the Supreme Spirit 

Each of us is said to be a tiny expansion of God, imbued with the same 
qualities of sentience and divine love. Perhaps this is what the Bible means when it 
says we are made “in the image of God”. This is certainly the Vedic viewpoint; that 
we are of the same spiritual nature as God, but forgetting this we identify with matter, 
trying to find happiness in material things. 

Ocean of pleasure 

There is a Vedic verse that states, “The One becomes many to expand the ocean of 
bliss.” 

In other words, as parts of the supreme spirit we exist for the purpose of 
pleasure; we are pleasure-seeking beings. That should be obvious, but what is less 
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obvious is where to find that pleasure. I would suggest that it is only in union with 


God that we can be fully satisfied. 

This brings us to another postulate; that God is a person. Only a sentient 
individual can experience pleasure, and it is only with a person that we can have a 
loving relationship. If we are persons created in God’s image, then he must also be a 
person. 

Not everyone believes this, however, and before exploring the implications of 
God’s personal existence, I would like to look at some of the other ideas we 
encounter. Let’s see which concept of God best helps us resolve the question of why 
we suffer, and enables us to achieve the highest possible happiness. 
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DIFFERENT GODS 

There are widely varying concepts of the Supreme Being, from the idea that he is an 
anthropomorphic projection of man’s consciousness, to the belief that he is an 
omnipotent and omniscient person who comprises the totality of all existence. 

Let’s look at the suggestion that God is an impersonal energy of some sort, 
quite a popular view these days. Similar to the idea that the universe or matter is the 
uncaused cause of all things, this theory holds that everything has always existed as 
some spiritual, formless energy. It is often accompanied by the belief that our 
conception of form and individual personality is an illusion that has to be dispelled, 
whereupon we will realise our divine nature as a part of the supreme, formless ‘One’. 

“I am God.” 

This view has increased in acceptance in recent years, often forming the basis of 
New Age beliefs. Today there are many yoga and meditation groups that will speak 
about reaching a level of universal consciousness where we see ourselves as God. 

Followers of many traditions have apparently propagated this view. Here for 
example is a quote from the Christian mystic Meister Eckhart, “I must become God, 
and God must become me, so completely, that we share the same T eternally. Our 
truest T is God.” 

Another great Christian, Maximus the Confessor, taught, “The whole man 
should become wholly God.” 
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The renowned Islamic mystic Munsar al-Hallaj was famous for saying, “I am 
the truth! I am God.” The Jewish theologian Philo Judaeus also said, “He who thinks 
God has any quality and is not the one, injures not God but himself.” 

Indian philosophy has long had a school of thought subscribing to this view. Its 
most famous proponent was the eighth century mystic Sankara. He instructed his 
followers that any conception of the self as something different from the absolute is 
an illusion. Sankara taught that we should cultivate the spiritual vision of “you are 
that,” always understanding that everything we see, including ourselves, is a part of 
the Supreme Spirit, or brahman as it is called in Sanskrit. 

Can I make the sun rise? 

A friend of mine told me how when he was younger he fell under the sway of the “I 
am God” school of thought. He had been going to the meetings of an Indian swami 
who had espoused this view. “It is simply your illusion that you think you are not 
God,” preached the swami. 

My friend felt this was a reasonable possibility. He listened intently as the 
swami spoke. “We are all God. We are one. Do not in illusion think otherwise.” 

The swami went on to suggest some exercises that might enable us to realise 
our forgotten “god-hood”. 

“It is simply a matter of belief. We are what we believe ourselves to be. If we 
truly believe ourselves to be God, then we are.” 

It never occurred to my friend to ask the swami if he in fact believed himself to 
be God, and if so could he give a demonstration of some godly powers. Rather, he 
decided that he would try for himself one particular exercise suggested by the swami. 
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“Clear your mind and focus on one thing only. You are God. You can make the 
sun rise and the mountains move, if you simply believe with all your heart.” 

That night my friend sat up and tried to follow this direction. “I will make the 
sun rise,” he thought to himself, and gazed out at the horizon. 

Of course, the sun did rise, but not before its scheduled time. My friend felt 
that he needed more practice, but a few days later he was astonished to hear 
Prabhupada speaking in a public lecture. “We are not God,” he said. “We cannot 
make the sun rise.” 

My friend felt that God had directly spoken to him through Prabhupada. 
Needless to say, he gave up his efforts to achieve the position of God. 

Is God illusioned? 

Even if, despite our lack of supreme power, we still manage to somehow convince 
ourselves that we are God, how helpful is such a view in understanding and solving 
our existential dilemma of suffering? What solace is there in believing that we are 
ourselves God? Can God be forced to suffer? If we are supreme then how have we 
come under illusion in the first place? That makes illusion more powerful than us, 
seriously calling into question our so-called supremacy. If there is no personal God in 
control then whom can we turn to for help, or for answers? If we are God then we 
should have all the answers ourselves. 

And if we are God, then where is the question of experiencing the highest 
happiness through union with God in an eternal loving relationship? 

Furthermore, how can there be an impersonal existence independent of a 
person? Only a person can be impersonal. If a person turns his back on me he is 
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being impersonal. How nice is that? Can impersonality stand alone, bereft of a 


person? We certainly have no experience of such a thing. It is simply nothingness. 

It makes no sense, not at least to me, and it offers little hope. If I fell under 
illusion once, despite being the Supreme Spirit, then why should I not do so again? I 
have no idea why it happened, and there is no one to explain it to me, or to assure 
me that I can get free and stay free. 

The Gita unequivocally declares God to be a person from whom everything 
has emanated. 7 am the source of all things, material and spiritual." 

It discounts the suggestion that some impersonal existence lies beyond a 
personal God by stating the opposite. 

“The less intelligent think that I was impersonal before and have now assumed 
this personality. Due to their flawed understanding they do not know my higher 
nature as the imperishable Supreme Person." 

The Vedas say that God does have an impersonal aspect that can be realised 
by yoga practice, but it is said to be the “glowing bodily effulgence” of a personal 
God. Seeing this is only the first stage of God realisation, which goes much further, to 
the point of realising God’s personality. 

Perhaps it is God’s effulgence to which mystics sometimes refer when they 
speak of our oneness with God, as the souls are of the same divine energy as this 
effulgence. 

The Unmoved Mover 

Another idea of God, not far removed from the impersonal conception, is that he is 
supremely aloof. This was held by the Ancient Greeks, most notably Aristotle, who 
posited the existence of an “Unmoved Mover”, a God who was the first cause of 
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everything, but who existed in a state of perfect stillness. Aristotle’s God could not act 


without compromising his perfection and thus his supreme position. From this great 
being, nevertheless, all things including us have emanated. 

For Aristotle, God was indifferent and possibly even unaware of the material 
creation, which has simply sprung from him as a necessary effect of his existence. 
Man is effectively set loose within the world, with an innate attraction to God that will 
eventually draw him back to his divine source. Man’s duty, according to Aristotle, is to 
purify his intellect and thus become immortal and divine. 

Why all this should happen, one is only left to guess. Aristotle offers no insight 
into God’s pure mind, probably because he ascribes to God no thinking process, as 
to him this implies change and undermines God’s supreme unchangeable perfection. 
The ancient Greeks used the word apatheia, which needs no translation, to describe 
God’s attitude toward the creation. For them God was serene, impassable and 
invulnerable. No feelings could move him; he was beyond all emotion. 

Sublimely useless 

This kind of thinking leads ultimately to atheism, for what use is a God who is not 
interested in our plight, or worse, doesn’t even know of it? We therefore find in more 
recent times the French philosopher Diderot saying, “Whether God exists or does not 
exist, he has come to rank among the most sublime and useless truths.” 

Diderot was not an atheist in that he declared a belief in God, but he could not 
understand God’s relevance to the world. It seemed to him that matter and the world 
were moving independently, that God took no part in it. Like the Ancient Greeks 
before him, he felt that the only way to account for the miserable condition of the 
world was to somehow make God apart from it all. 
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Similar thinking is found today even in mainstream religious thought in the 
idea that the universe has been created by God ex nihilo, out of nothing, separate 
from God, who then retires to a safe distance and lets us get on with it. Again, he is 
aloof and even apathetic, which once more is seen as being the only way to explain 
suffering and God’s apparent lack of intervention. 

Inventive theories 

In an effort to account for the presence of evil along with an almighty God, many 
inventive theories have been put forward. The sixteenth century philosopher Isaac 
Luria, who taught the Jewish mystical tradition of Kabbalah, devised an elaborate 
cosmogony wherein God underwent a process he called tsimtsum, or ‘self 
withdrawal’. In this way he created a space where he was not. Then into this space, 
which was compared to the formless waste described in the Genesis account of 
creation, God emptied his harsh quality of wrath or judgement in an act of divine 
catharsis. 

Unfortunately, due to some catastrophe some souls fell into the evil abyss, so 
to speak, where they (we) now languish. 

Where though do such theories leave us? If God is apart and aloof from his 
creation and us, then, as Diderot concluded, our faith in him will not help. As with the 
impersonal conception, and indeed with atheism, we are left having to find solutions 
ourselves. It seems we can only look to science and inductive reasoning in the hope 
that we may one day get to the bottom of it all. God has retired, and is not interested. 
If this is the case, then where is God’s love for us? How can we unite with him? 
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And if we accept that some cosmic accident caused our present plight, then 
we have moved into a different area, one where we conjecture that some things are 
outside of God’s power. This too has been suggested by a number of thinkers. 

The rationalist philosopher Leibniz, for example, said that we live in the “best 
of all possible worlds”, suggesting that God is constrained to act within the laws of 
logic, and sin and evil are logical certainties in a world where people are free to act. 

In other words, God is not to blame for evil; he just cannot do anything about 
it. Hardly a satisfactory definition of a Supreme Being. If God is not in control, then 
who is? No one. Things can happen that even God does not desire. This is no better 
than the theory of chance, and we have already examined where that leads — 
straight to despair. 

Is God partisan? 

What though if God does desire our suffering? This is a particularly frightening 
proposal; that God is malevolent, perhaps not to everyone, but he has his favourites. 

The idea of a ‘chosen people’ is well known. Many passages in the Old 
Testament, for example, would seem to lend support to a partisan God who favours 
some and utterly annihilates others. Without presuming to comment on such 
passages, I can only examine the postulate of God’s partisan spirit and see where it 
leads. 

First of all, by what criteria does God favour some over others? If it is simply 
by virtue of them belonging to a certain race or country and we do not so belong, 
then we are surely in trouble, with God as our enemy. But that makes little sense. 
Every race and country has a wide mix of people, from those who might be deemed 
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good and pious, to the thieves and murderers. There must be some other criteria, if 


God does have his favourites. 

If we are to say that he likes some and hates others for no particular reason, 
simply on a whim, then we are back to chance again, back to despair. Despite 
whatever I do, God may one day decide he doesn’t like my face, and that’s it, I’m 
finished. 

Equal to all 

Perhaps there are sensible criteria by which God chooses his friends. In the Gita he 
says, “I envy no one, nor am I partial to anyone. I am equal to all. But whoever 
serves and worships me with love is a friend, is in me, and I am also a friend to him. ” 

This seems a more logical suggestion to me. God is equally disposed to all 
within his creation, but we can win his favour through devotion. That can’t be 
unreasonable. If we act in pleasing ways toward anyone we will gain their favour, so 
why not God? 

Maybe then God is an all good and all powerful person, who always acts in a 
perfectly reasonable fashion, with everything under his control. Sometimes it is said 
that not even a blade of grass moves without God’s will and this is confirmed in the 
Gita, “Material nature is working under my supreme direction." 

It is also said that nothing happens without his knowledge. “I know everything 
that has happened in the past, all that is happening in the present, and all things that 
are yet to come." 

This might raise certain questions and doubts. Firstly, if God is in control of 
everything, that must include our suffering. So is it some kind of punishment or divine 
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retribution for acts that displease him? If so, then what is it that pleases and 


displeases him? Just what is sin? 

Secondly, why does evil exist? Has it come from God? Has he created the 
best of all possible worlds? Why did he make us if he could see the future and knew 
we would suffer? Are the imperfections we see in the world God’s fault in some way, 
or has man brought them all about? In which case, could God not have made man 
incapable of sin and evil? 

And finally, how can we end all this suffering and achieve union with God, 
experiencing the unlimited happiness we crave? 
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CHAPTER SIX 


BACK TO YOU 


First of all then, is suffering a punishment for sins, for displeasing God? If he is just, 
then our sufferings must be justly deserved, as also our pleasures. The Gita 
suggests this, although it does not say that suffering is divine retribution, a result of 
angering God in some way. Rather it is said that we receive the natural 
consequences of our acts. 

Surely this is reasonable. In training my three children I always try to make it 
clear that they have choices, but every choice is followed by a consequence. I 
recently mediated in a heated dispute between my son and daughter. My daughter, 
Rachel, was not trying to understand her brother Mark’s feelings or position. I pointed 
out to her where this would lead. “If we maintain a ‘win-lose’ stance, insisting on 
having our way no matter how the other person feels, then we too will suffer. 
Communication will break down, followed by cooperation, and we will soon have a 
‘lose-lose’ situation. Everyone suffers.” 

“But I’m right!” she insisted. 

“Perhaps,” I replied, “but Mark feels the same way, and if you don’t work out a 
mutually agreeable solution then it becomes my problem, and I may well end up 
sending you both to your rooms. That’s a ‘lose’ for everyone. “ 

Obviously I want to teach my children how to become considerate and 
responsible individuals, and sometimes I may have to use consequences. So is there 
a law of karma that somehow works in the same way? Can we trace our suffering 
back to our own acts and indeed mentality? 
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There is considerable support for this suggestion. It is more or less accepted 
across the whole faith spectrum that suffering is the result of our own acts, of our 
somehow transgressing the laws of God. “As you sow, so shall you reap”. 

The Gita puts it simply, “The living being is the cause of the various sufferings 
and enjoyments in this world. ” 

Although not all religions may subscribe to an explicit concept of karma, of 
directly receiving reactions for good or bad acts, they nevertheless tell us that 
ignoring God’s words — the usual definition of sin — will result in some sort of 
suffering. Conversely following God’s direction will lead to our greatest happiness. 

Judaism, Christianity and Islam all posit that we have this one life, followed by 
either heaven or hell, perhaps preceded by a spell in Purgatory or Limbo. Where we 
go will depend upon what we have done or not done. Sometimes it is even said that 
our fate will depend simply on what we have believed. But in any event our fate is 
said to lie in our own hands, in how we behave. 

The necessity of proper action 

Let’s examine a few scriptural teachings in this regard. To start with the Bible 
admonishes us, “Be sure your sin will find you out.” The Old Testament is filled with 
stories of mankind being afflicted with various pains as a result of straying from the 
right path. There are numerous edicts said to have come from God, and not following 
them is always held to be perilous for man. 

In his teachings Jesus asked his followers to behave in a certain way. He 
surely did not want them to sin, and he taught that those who act on his instructions 
were building their houses on rock, while those who did not were building on sand. 
“Why do you call me ‘Lord, Lord’ and never do what I say?” he asked his disciples. In 
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the “Sermon on the Mount” he emphasised the importance of following the Biblical 


commandments of Moses. And in the famous instance when he saved an adultress 
from her punishment, he said to her, “Go away and sin no more.” 

In Islam also, the necessity of proper action is greatly emphasised. Believing 
Muslims follow a strict code of behaviour, known as the shar’ia, and deviating from 
this code is seen as sinful, liable to lead the deviant to a great deal of suffering, 
possibly for eternity. 

Lacking belief in a God who proscribes bad behaviour, Buddhism has no 
concept of sin, as such. However, Buddhism certainly advocates right behaviour — 
the ‘Noble Eightfold Path’ — as the means to achieve salvation from suffering. 
Buddhist thought incorporates the doctrine of karma, received either in this life or a 
later one, and they try to act in accordance with dharma, or a code of duties in order 
to avoid incurring karmic reaction. 

The wages of sin 

It seems that sin is invariably at the root of our suffering. Transgressing God’s laws, 
the laws of nature, always has a consequence of pain for either the transgressor or 
the transgressed — usually both. Sometimes it is obvious — violence, theft, 
intoxication, illicit sex; all of these produce misery of one form or another, and all are 
usually prohibited by God’s laws. 

Perhaps a less obvious example, but growing more so, is our manipulation of 
nature for technological advancement. Already there is evidence of a looming 
environmental crisis caused by our careless exploitation of the earth. Surely we 
should be custodians of the earth, stewards for God, not wanton exploiters. 
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On a more personal level, in moments of honesty we can all look at our own 
lives to see how much of our suffering has come from our own acts — acts which 
have very possibly contravened some scriptural injunction. As the apostle John said, 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” 

Although we do not want to suffer, I doubt if many of us would argue that we 
should not receive the natural and just results of our acts. This is how any free 
society functions. If you work within the framework of the law you can prosper and be 
happy. But if you break the law you will suffer. Honest persons will see the law as a 
protection for society. Only dishonest men will view it as an imposition, as a problem 
to be somehow overcome. 

Obviously we cannot live without a rule of law. Although our state laws may 
long ago have ceased to be accurate representations of scriptural law, we 
nevertheless strive to create an equitable framework within which we can all co-exist 
peacefully. Which of us does not want to see criminals apprehended and brought to 
justice, even though it means they will suffer in some way? In the same way, can we 
complain if God’s universal laws apprehend us and bring about our suffering? 

Remote causes 

This, in a nutshell, is the law of karma. In the words of Jesus, “whatever measure you 
deal out to others will be dealt to you in return.” Simple and logical enough, perhaps, 
but it still leaves some questions unanswered. Perhaps we can understand and 
accept that in this life we are getting what we deserve, but how about children? Why 
do they suffer? They surely can’t be held culpable for any sins, especially very small 
children. 
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Even some adults seem to suffer without apparent cause. Very religious 
people are not without misery. We find in history many examples of religious 
persecution where devout followers in many faiths suffered terribly. Maybe even in 
our own case we can’t understand why the God we worship and try to obey is letting 
us suffer. 

As well as this, how do we account for events such as September 1 1 ? Did all 
those thousands of people deserve the same fate? Had they all acted in the same 
way? 

In the eighteenth century an earthquake in Lisbon killed some 4,000 people, 
and some tried to make sense of it by calling it “divine retribution”. In response to this 
the French writer and philosopher Voltaire asked, “Did God in this earthquake select 
the 4,000 least virtuous of the Portuguese?” Which of course is absurd. Disasters are 
completely indiscriminate, taking saint and sinner alike. 

And as well as the apparently innocent suffering, there is the question of 
unpunished evil. It certainly does not appear that the dishonest and wicked are 
always getting what they deserve. They may prosper and seem quite happy. 

Perhaps then, as well as immediate causes for our happiness and distress, 
there are also remote causes. Rather than having just this one life, as much 
mainstream religion teaches today, maybe we have had many. By drawing from 
references in the Gita and elsewhere, I would like to suggest that this is the case; 
that we have had previous existences before our present life. In other words, I want 
to consider the possibility that we reincarnate. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


LIFE TO LIFE 
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Reincarnation is becoming an increasingly accepted belief. Recent surveys suggest 


that as many as one in four people in the UK believe in it. The same goes for 
America, which may not be surprising considering what Benjamin Franklin, one of 
their founding fathers, wrote for his own epitaph, 

" The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, like the cover of an old book, its 
contents torn out and stripped of its lettering and gilding, lies here, food for worms. 
But the work shall not be lost; for it will, as he believed, appear once more in a new 
and more elegant edition, revised and corrected by the Author." 

Most shades of Eastern philosophy include reincarnation as a basic tenet. 
The Vedas explicitly and repeatedly state that the soul reincarnates. They describe 
the soul as indestructible and immortal. But immortality must mean without 
beginning. That which has a beginning will also have an end; it is bound within time 
and cannot therefore be eternal or timeless. 

The Gita says, “For the soul there is never birth nor death at any time, nor 
having once been does he ever cease to be. He has not come into being, does not 
come into being, and will not come into being. He is unborn, eternal, ever-existing 
and primeval. He does not die with the body.” 

The soul is described as an undying person, a tiny part of the Supreme 
Person, possessing similar qualities and capable of incarnating in any bodily form, 
from an insect up to a god. 

One of the oldest Vedic writings, the Yajur Veda, says, “O soul, blazing like 
the sun, you are born in the body of plants, in trees, in all created animate objects, 
and in waters." 

Like God, the soul in its natural state is said to be brilliant, spiritual energy. 
This state is covered when the soul incarnates in a material body, hidden like fire in a 
stone jar. 
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Experts in various fields have carried out much serious research into reincarnation. 
For example, Dr Ian Stevenson, a professor of psychiatry at the University of Virginia, 
has examined thousands of cases of people who seem to recall past lives. He has 
published many detailed reports in which there appears to be no other explanation 
for these recollections other than reincarnation. Stevenson scrupulously checks the 
evidence, searching for any trace of fraud or even extra-sensory perception on the 
part of the individual supposedly remembering a past life. 

He describes one such case. A young boy in India named Gopal Gupta was 
asked by his father to clear away some dishes. The three year-old child became 
furious, “I won’t pick them up, I am a Sharma!” he protested. 

His amazed parents watched as the boy threw the dishes to the floor. What 
did he mean? They had no connection with the higher caste Sharmas. But as Gopal 
grew up he described many details of a so-called past existence as a wealthy man 
named Shaktipal Sharma. 

The case came to Stevenson’s attention and he investigated it thoroughly. He 
discovered a family in a distant town who had a deceased relative named Shaktipal 
Sharma, but Gopal and his family had never had any contact with them and they 
were entirely unheard of in Gopal’s home town. 

It transpired that Shaktipal had been shot and killed by his younger brother in 
a family dispute, an event recalled by Gopal. The boy also spoke about a private 
argument that had taken place between Shaktipal and his wife, Subhadra, just before 
his death. When Subhadra heard Gopal describe this she fainted on the spot. It was 
impossible for him to have known about this without having been very initimately 
involved with her family. 
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This is just one of the 2,600 cases examined by Stevenson. Although they 
may not be conclusive evidence for reincarnation, they are certainly strongly 
suggestive that it occurs. 

Accepting new bodies 

Of course, most of us have no memories of past lives. This is the more usual 
situation and it is how reincarnation is described in the Upanishads, such as with the 
following, “When the soul departs, his knowledge and his deeds follow him, as does 
his previous spiritual understanding, although he forgets the details of his last life." 

If we accept the proposition that we have had previous lives we can 
understand why some people are born with certain talents and skills, and also why 
some are more spiritually inclined than others. We can also make sense of the fact 
that people are born into all kinds of circumstances, rich or deprived, according to the 
karma they earned in past lives. 

Throughout all of the Vedic writings precisely the same description of a 
transmigrating soul are given. Two factors determine his destination; one is desire 
and the other deeds. These two factors are closely linked. We act according to our 
desires. As we saw with the discussion about the modes of nature, our concept of 
reality determines how we act in our quest for enjoyment. If we consider ourselves 
nothing more than the body, and we spend our lives pursuing sensual pleasure at 
any cost, then when we die we are awarded a suitable body for that kind of life. 

The Gita says, “The living entity in the material world carries different 
conceptions of life from one body to another as the air carries aromas. Thus he takes 
one kind of body and again quits it to take another .” 
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Commenting on this verse, Prabhupada writes, “At the time of death, the 
consciousness we have created will carry us on to the next type of body. If we have 
made our consciousness like that of a cat or dog, we are sure to change to a cat's or 
dog's body.” 

But we can cultivate a different kind of consciousness, developing godly 
qualities, in which case we will get a godly body, suitable to unite with God. 

Ultimately we can, by absorbing ourselves in thoughts of the Supreme, go to the 
kingdom of God. This is the Gita’s ultimate message. 

Always think of me, devote yourself to me, bow before me and worship me. 
Being completely absorbed in me, surely you will come to me. 

And having achieved this supreme goal of life, there is an assurance that we 
will never return to the cycle of birth and death. 

“One who reaches my abode never takes birth again." 

The Grievous Wheel 

It is not only in Vedic writings that we find support for reincarnation. Many Greek 
philosophers accepted it as a fact. As Plato said in Phaedo, “I am confident that there 
truly is such a thing as living again, and that the living spring from the dead.” 

Socrates shared these beliefs. Walking his talk, as they say these days, he fearlessly 
drank down a cup of deadly hemlock when he was awarded the death penalty by an 
Athenian court. Plato describes this incident. A man named Crito asked Socrates, “In 
what fashion are we to bury you?” 

Socrates laughed and replied, “However you wish, provided you catch me, 
that is, and I don’t get away from you.” He explained that after he had drunk the 
poison he would merely leave his body. 
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Plato suggested a complete picture of where souls originate and how they 
come to be in this world. He held that the pure soul falls from the plane of absolute 
reality because of sensual desire and then takes on a physical body. First, the fallen 
soul takes a human body, beginning with that of a philosopher, who strives for higher 
knowledge. If he perfects his knowledge he can return to eternal existence, but if he 
becomes entangled in material desires he descends into animal life. Gluttons and 
drunkards, said Plato, would become asses in future lives, while violent and cruel 
people would take birth as wolves and hawks. Eventually the soul returns to a human 
form and has another chance to reach perfection. 

Pythagoras also believed in reincarnation, and he claimed he could remember 
his previous lives. He called reincarnation the “Grievous Wheel”, which follows the 
Sanskrit word samsara, meaning ‘cycle or wheel of birth and death’. Among the 
Ancient Greeks it was also known as the “Never Ceasing Wheel”. 

Some scholars suggest that Plato’s views came from the Mystery religions, 
such as Orphism and Hermeticism, which flourished in Ancient Greece and Egypt, 
and later on in the Roman Empire. They taught that life is a journey of spiritual 
awakening in which we must come to realise our higher nature, and ultimately gain 
release from repeated birth and death. It is sometimes said that the Mystery creeds 
derived from Indian thought, as there was much interaction between Greece and 
India in the ancient world. 

Early Christianity 

Some of the early Christian fathers believed in the existence of an eternal soul that 
transmigrates from life to life. These included Clement of Alexandria, Justin Martyr, 
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St Gregory, Arnobius, Origen, and St. Jerome, who all lived in the first few centuries 


of Christianity. 

Origen was perhaps the most influential of all these thinkers. In his book, On 
First Principles, he says, “By some inclination, certain spirit souls come into bodies, 
first of men; then ... they are changed into beasts.” 

The Roman Emperor Justinian took peculiar exception to this view. History is 
not entirely clear as to why this was so, although it seems he wanted to use 
Christianity as a political tool to manipulate the people. He felt that if they believed 
they had more than one life they would become lax in their adherence to the faith, 
thus undermining its power over them, and hence also that of Justinian. “Give them 
one life only, and give them heaven or hell,” he is reported as having said. 

Although this was probably conceived as a political strategy, it is thought that 
Justinian himself came to believe it in time, and it certainly became adopted as the 
official Christian line, as it stands today. 

Justinian had Origen denounced as a pernicious heretic. Origen’s teachings 
had till then been greatly revered in Christianity, but after the denunciation they were 
rejected and obscured by the church. In the sixth century a Papal Edict was issued 
which declared, “If anyone asserts the fabulous pre-existence of souls and the 
monstrous restoration that follows from it, let him be cursed.” 

It is hard to find direct and obvious references to reincarnation in the Bible, but 
then the same can be said of some major Christian teachings. For example, 
Purgatory, where souls may spend some time becoming purified in preparation for 
heaven. All Catholics and many Anglicans accept this, but it is not mentioned in the 
Bible. Nor are there any Biblical references to the state of Limbo, a similar concept to 
Purgatory. Perhaps the best example of a widely held belief that finds no direct 
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support in the Bible is that of the Trinity — God as the Father, the Son and the Holy 


Ghost. 

Nevertheless, Christian orthodoxy has discounted reincarnation. Throughout 
history only the more obscure, mystical sects, such as the Gnostics and Paulicians, 
have accepted it. There was something of a renewal of reincarnation thinking among 
Christians during the Renaissance, as they rediscovered their mystical traditions, but 
this was severely castigated by the church. It got to the point where Giordano Bruno, 
Italy’s famous philosopher and poet, was burned at the stake for his belief in 
reincarnation. 

Christ’s views 

One Biblical reference which could certainly be seen as supporting reincarnation is 
found at the end of the Old Testament, where the prophet Malachi, writing in the fifth 
century BC, states, “Behold, I will send you Elijah (Elias) the prophet before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord." He was describing the events that 
would precede the appearance of Jesus. The Elijah to whom he refers appeared 
some four hundred years before Jesus. The New Testament writers refer to this 
prophecy some ten times and it is clear they believed that Elijah came back as John 
the Baptist. 

Jesus himself says, “Among those that are born of women there have been 
none greater than John the Baptist.. .and if you can understand what I say, he is 
actually Elias, who was predicted to appear. He who has ears to hear let him hear. ” 

On another occasion we find Jesus’ followers encountering a blind man and 
asking Jesus, ‘Was this man born blind because of his own sins, or because of his 
parents’ sins?” Surely if someone is suffering at birth due to previous sins, it can only 
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mean he has lived before, and this concept must therefore have been accepted by 


the askers of the question. Jesus then healed the man, saying that he had been sent 
to show the Lord’s glories. However, he did not deny the allusion to reincarnation 
made by his followers, although it would have been the perfect opportunity to do so, 
had they been so mistaken. 

For reasons that are not always clear, Christian philosophers through the ages 
have sought to interpret these and similar other references in a way that denies 
reincarnation. Obviously a belief in an eternal soul is hard to fit with the doctrine of 
resurrection, which was adopted very early on by the church. After all, if we have 
many lives then which body will resurrect? 

Some claim reincarnation was rejected due to social and political reasons. 
Saint Jerome, commenting on Origen’s ‘heresy’, writes in one revealing passage, “(if 
we accept Origen’s ideas) we may have to fear that we who are now men may 
afterwards be born women." 

Not an attractive proposition during a time when women were viewed as 
chattels to be used in any way a man might desire. It has also been suggested, as 
with Justinian, that it better suited the Church’s purposes to promote the belief that 
we have only one life, one chance to get salvation. Fearful people bequeathed large 
amounts of property and wealth to the church as they approached death, believing 
they were heading soon to their final judgement day. 

Whatever the reasons, current Christian thinking precludes the concept of 
reincarnation. Although Christianity still accepts that we are eternal souls, it posits 
that we come into being at birth, live for one life only, and then attain either eternal 
heaven or hell. Past existences are not even considered, and little or no 
consideration is given to the idea that we should accept personal responsibility for 
our suffering condition. 
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Reincarnation in Islam 

The outlook is similar in the two other Abrahamic faiths, Judaism and Islam. They too 
deny reincarnation, certainly in the mainstream, although they too have their mystical 
sects that accept the doctrine, most prominently the Sufis in Islam and the Kabbalists 
in Judaism. 

The Koran deals only briefly with the theological and philosophical issues 
surrounding life and death. Muslim theologians and Koran commentators have said 
more about these issues, compiling an account of Mohammed’s teachings and 
example in the Hadith and other works, in which they teach what they see as the 
Koranic truths. 

Islam has thus followed a similar path to its parent faiths, Judaism and 
Christianity, in that it depends greatly on later commentaries on scripture. However, 
the faith reveres both Old and New Testaments, so the arguments given for 
reincarnation found in these scriptures might also apply to Islam. 

In the Koran itself there are verses that could be taken as referring to 
reincarnation, such as the following famous reference, “He (God) is the one who 
gave you life, and he will cause you to die, then he will give you life again." 

However, any such statement is usually taken as a reference to resurrection. 
Islam has developed a belief that immediately after death one is greeted in the grave 
by two fearful angels, Munkar and Nakir, who interrogate the deceased about his 
good and bad works, and then award him his next state — of either bliss or misery — 
which he will experience even while still in the grave. This state of being lasts only 
until Judgement Day, when resurrection takes place and one goes to either heaven 
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or hell. This has been the mainstream Muslim belief for some centuries now, as 


formulated by Muslim scholars. 

Muslim mystics such as Rumi, Sa’di and Hafiz have seen deeper meanings in 
the Koran, which they have expressed in their poetry. The esteemed 1 1 th century Sufi 
thinker, Mansur al-Hallaj, wrote, 

Like the herbs I have sprung up 
Many times on the banks of flowing rivers 
For a hundred thousand years I have lived 
And worked and tried in every sort of body. 

Sadly, for having such beliefs, al-Hallaj was crucified as a heretic by the 
Islamic authorities. 

Even Mohammed indicated that there was a deeper side to the Koran when 
he said “...(the Koran) was sent in seven dialects; and in every one of its sentences 
there is an external and an internal meaning.’’ 

Classical Muslim thinkers accept at least certain forms of reincarnation, such 
as the periodic incarnation of a saint or prophet ( Hulul ), and the possible immediate 
return of an Imam or other important spiritual leader after death ( Rij’at ). 

Jewish and Buddhist views 

In Judaism one finds statements in the Hebrew Bible that lend themselves to an 
acceptance of reincarnation, but again these are variously interpreted, usually as 
references to resurrection. 
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This was not always the case. According to the ancient Jewish historian 
Josephus, the Pharisees (a Jewish sect) had subscribed to the doctrine of the eternal 
reincarnating soul. Some mystical Jewish texts appear to unequivocally support 
reincarnation, such as the Book of the Zohar, in which we find the following, “The 
souls must re-enter the absolute from whence they have emerged. But to accomplish 
this end they must develop the perfections; the germ of which is planted in them. If 
they have not developed these traits in this one life they must commence another, 
and a third, and so forth. They must go on like this until they acquire the condition 
that allows them to associate again with God." 

The Kabbalah, said to be the mystical, secret wisdom of the main Jewish 
scripture, the Torah, also appears to clearly teach reincarnation. The earliest known 
Kabbalists flourished in Jerusalem in the 3 rd century BC. They belonged to a Jewish 
sect known as the Tanaim, and had among them great philosophers, revered to this 
day, such as Hillel and Philo Judaeus, who openly taught reincarnation and the 
eternality of the soul. 

Such teachings were still found in the thirteenth century, when the Jewish 
mystic Abraham Abulafia, born in Spain, espoused a kind of yoga based upon his 
understanding of the Kabbalah, in which reincarnation formed a central part. In 
another Jewish writing, the Kitzur Sh’lu, it is said that only a person who follows all 
613 of the Jewish moral laws can escape reincarnation. 

Such mystical teachings have not endured as the mainstream thought in 
modern Judaism. In common with most religions that have their roots in distant 
antiquity, the interpretations of their scriptures have often changed over the years, 
and it is a tortuous task to trace the development of such theologies through their 
many influences up until today. 
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All forms of Buddhism teach that we are trapped in a cycle of birth and death. 
The enlightened state of buddhi takes many lifetimes to achieve according to 
Buddhist philosophy, and therefore some aspect of our personality must keep taking 
birth as we strive for liberation. The Buddha himself is said to have undergone many 
births as he progressed toward perfection, and these are related in the Jataka Tales. 

For Buddhists the birth and death cycle is also considered miserable. The first 
of the four ‘Noble Truths’, forming the basis of Buddhist philosophy, states, 

“existence is suffering .” 

Echoes and Promptings 

Although Western philosophy and religion, following on largely from Aristotle, tends 
toward linear thought — that everything has a beginning and an end (we are born, 
we die, we go to heaven or hell, finished) — reality tends to be rather more cyclical. 
The cycles of the sun and the moon repeat themselves again and again. The hands 
of a watch go round and round, the days come and go and come again, the weeks, 
months, seasons — all recur with relentless regularity. In Vedic cosmology there are 
eras or ages, known as y ugas, which are vast periods of time that endlessly come 
and go. 

Does it make any sense then, that the living being should accept some 
strange linear fate so at odds with our experience? Or is it more likely that after death 
the soul receives another body, just as he is doing even within this one life, as with 
the transition from babyhood to adulthood? Everything in nature is constantly 
renewing, so how could it be that the very essence of nature, life itself, ends with the 
body? 
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To some it seems obvious. In his book Star Rover, Jack London wrote, “I did 
not begin when I was bom, nor when I was conceived. I have been growing, 
developing through incalculable myriads of millenniums... All my previous selves 
have their voices, echoes, promptings in me... Oh, incalculable times again shall I be 
born...” And in one of his famous short stories, J.D. Salinger said, “It’s so silly. All you 
do is get the heck out of your body when you die. My gosh, everybody’s done it 
thousands of times. Just because they don’t remember, it doesn’t mean they haven’t 
done it.” 

Not remembering is surely no evidence against reincarnation. How far back 
can anyone remember, even of the present life? Can we recall being in the womb? 
We were certainly there. We are prone to forget even what we were doing yesterday, 
never mind in some past life. 

However, as mentioned previously, researchers such as Dr. Ian Stevenson 
have offered much evidence to show that some people can indeed remember past 
lives, either spontaneously or under hypnosis. There are now a large and growing 
number of ‘past life regression therapists’, who claim to be able to heal phobias, 
emotional traumas and other such problems, believing they have their roots in 
previous existences. 

For most of us, though, the past is a mystery. Although, as Jack London said, 
we may have the “echoes and promptings” of past lives still within us, we have no 
clear memories of those lives. 

The Vedas suggest that God makes the individual soul forget his previous 
lives so he may live this one undisturbed. The Gita says, “The Supreme Lord is 
situated within the heart, and from him comes knowledge, remembrance and 
forgetfulness. ” 
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We have taken a new birth, filled with new hopes and desires for happiness. If 
we were burdened with the recollection of so many previous lives, with all their 
emotional trappings and attachments, we would find it extremely difficult to 
concentrate on our present life. 

A Child’s Suffering 

Accepting reincarnation and karma from previous lives, we can understand that a 
child’s suffering is not some cosmic injustice. We are seeing only half of the picture. If 
the child is suffering at the hands of some cruel person, then perhaps the soul in that 
young body committed a similar crime in a previous life. Seeing the cruelty of the 
abuser, we will cry out for justice. Would it be justice if the abuser were placed in the 
position of the person he or she abused? 

It may not be easy to accept that our own child has done something in a 
previous life that warrants his or her suffering now. Children seem so innocent, so 
gentle and harmless. How can we believe they committed any sin or crime so terrible 
that they must now endure such pain? 

But if we can’t accept that then we are back to the alternatives; it happened by 
chance, God is partisan, powerless or indifferent, or there are forces of evil at war 
with God that sometimes emerge triumphant. None of these provide any solace, nor 
make any sense. Nor do they offer any scope for a positive response to suffering that 
enables learning and growth. 

In his book Disappointment With God, Philip Yancey included a moving letter 
to him from a lady whose two children had died from cystic fibrosis. Her second child 
had surprisingly lived to the age of 24, raising hopes that she might survive, but had 
finally succumbed to the illness despite so many prayers for her recovery. Here is a 
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short extract from the letter, which described her daughter’s tragic death, “...it does 


not help to talk of the good that results from pain. Nor does it help to talk of God ... 
letting the physical process of disease run its course. Because if He ever intervenes, 
then at every point of human suffering He makes a decision to intervene or not, and 
in Peggie’s case his choice was to let Cystic Fibrosis rip. There are moments when 
my only responses are grief and an anger as violent as any I have ever known.” 

Without knowing that the children in our care are eternal souls, with us for just 
a short time, we cannot help but feel this way. But if we accept that they, like every 
other soul in this world, are eternal parts of God, that they do not belong to us but to 
him, then we can ameliorate our grief and anguish. We can understand that their 
quest for happiness, like our own, has traversed many lives. 

Our ultimate goal is to unite in a loving relationship with God. In the course of 
our journey to God we experience happiness and distress in equal measures, as the 
law of karma is always equitable. Through it all God remains our most intimate well- 
wisher. Our children are even dearer to him than they are to us. Even though he is 
awarding them the necessary results of their own past deeds, his only aim and desire 
is that they come to him and experience everlasting happiness. 

As parents we can see it as our duty to assist them in this spiritual quest. Can 
there be a better way to show our love? Although we must always do our best to take 
care of our children, ultimately we cannot control whether or not they suffer; that is in 
God’s hands. All we can do is try to direct them toward him, toward an understanding 
of the need to follow his directions, thereby reaching a position where they will never 
suffer again. 

Accepting Responsibility 
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If we reject the proposition of an eternal soul that reincarnates, we are left with knotty 


problems to solve in our attempt to reconcile suffering with a loving God, especially 
the suffering of the apparently pious and innocent. It is also difficult to understand 
how a kind and loving God, our “Father in heaven” as Jesus called him, could give us 
only one chance, one life in which to reach him. Even an ordinary father would give 
his wayward child more than one chance to rectify himself, what then of the Supreme 
Father? 

If we believe that we were created when this life began, how do we explain 
why we are all born in different conditions? I read an account of a religious woman 
who gave birth to a child afflicted with spina bifida. As she struggled to raise the child 
she found her faith in a just God challenged. She had always tried to live a godly life. 
Plagued with doubt, she could only ask, “Why has this happened to me?” 

Why indeed? And why has it happened to the poor child? Why are some born 
into wealth and comfort, while others take birth in abject poverty? If we think that this 
is our only life then these questions are virtually unanswerable. We have to conclude 
that life is unfair, that we are not all given equal opportunities. If we somehow 
manage to hold on to our faith in an almighty God, it is easy to blame him. 

Accepting responsibility for our own acts resolves this dilemma. Even if not in 
this life, then in some previous life I must have done something that has brought 
about my present suffering as a reaction. It also explains why the evil acts of a 
person in this life may somehow go unpunished. We can understand that they will get 
the reactions sooner or later, perhaps in their next life or beyond. 

The Vedic epic Mahabharata says that although it may seem that the evil 
prosper, it is certain that they will eventually be “destroyed to the very root.” This 
does not mean they will be annihilated or extinguished in some way, for the Vedic 
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position is that the soul can never be destroyed, but it means they will lose all their 


good fortune and happiness. 

Sometimes the concept of karmic reaction is criticised as being judgemental 
and guilt-ridden, lacking sensitivity. “You’re suffering? Well it’s your own fault.” But 
karma is not about blame; it is about accepting responsibility and finding the most 
constructive response to our situation. 

If we accept the alternatives of chance, divine will, or an unjust or impotent 
God, then how do we respond? We just have to grin and bear it. But if we accept the 
version of the Gita, that we are ultimately responsible, then we can make a positive 
response. We can grow through our suffering, adjusting our attitudes and behaviour 
to better harmonise with the will of God, thereby reducing the unwanted karmic 
reactions of suffering. 

In that sense karma is an empowering concept. We are not helpless victims of 
chance, or of some partisan God, or some evil power such as Satan. It lies in our 
own hands to get free. Karma is also not a doctrine of determinism, of accepting that 
we have to helplessly endure the reactions of some past, unknown acts. We may be 
receiving reactions from the past, but we can choose our responses, thereby creating 
further karma, or perhaps ending it. It depends on us; karma says that we are indeed 
architects of our own destiny. 

Is There Evil in God? 

My suggestion then is that all suffering and evil in the world come about as a result of 
our own acts. I also believe that God is supremely benevolent, desiring only our 
good. He is described in the Gita as the “most dear friend” of all living beings. 
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According to this understanding he has created the best possible world that 
offers us the best chance of material happiness. Due only to our desires to exploit 
both the world and other living beings we bring about misery. If we want to kill other 
creatures, in slaughterhouses, or by attacking and blowing them up, or destroying 
them in some other way, then we must also be destructible so that in due course the 
same is done to us. Harming others is our will, not God’s. He has given us the 
freedom to choose, and an equitable framework within which to make our choices. 

And we want our freedom. One could perhaps argue that God could have 
made a world where evil was not possible. But then we would have had no freedom 
to act. The government could probably make serious inroads into crime statistics if it 
adopted a policy of placing everyone under house arrest. However, would anyone 
want to live in such a state? No, we want to be free, even though it means that some 
people may abuse that freedom, and even cause us pain. 

In one sense evil has its source in God, as everything emanates from him, but 
in another sense evil is not in God. It can be compared to the sun, which is the 
source of both light and shadow, but shadow is the absence of sunlight. In the same 
way, God is the source of both good and evil, but evil is the absence of God. 

Yet nothing can be outside of God. The only place he is not found is where he 
is forgotten. He is even still there, but he is simply not seen. Therefore the absence 
of God, or evil, lies only in the wrong perception and acts of a forgetful soul. Does evil 
exist within God? Well, we have to ask, can God forget himself? 

It is we who forget God, and as a result act in illusion, identifying with matter. 

In our reckless pursuit of material enjoyment we create evil and suffering, forgetting 
where true happiness lies. Ultimately it is said that forgetfulness or ignorance of the 
truth lies at the root of all our problems. As Jesus said, “The truth will set you free.” 

How then do we destroy ignorance and realise our true nature? 
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SECTION THREE 


FREEDOM FROM SUFFERING 


...the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time. T.S. Eliot 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

WHY IS THERE KARMA? 

Perhaps we should start by asking just what it is that God wants to achieve with 
karmic reactions? Is it simply punitive? Surely there is some deeper purpose to our 
suffering. With a benevolent God in control, it must somehow contribute toward our 
ultimate happiness. Even the state system hopes in some way to rectify the criminal. 

Certainly a loving father when meting out punishment wants to rectify his child, 
for the child’s own good. Is this not also the case with God’s laws? Is he trying to 
rectify us? But what exactly is our crime — or perhaps more to the point, our criminal 
mentality? 

The Gita says, “The living entities within this world are illusioned, bewildered 
by desire and hate. ” 

This illusion is defined as thinking we are something we are not, namely, the 
material body. As a result we become attracted to bodily pleasures, and repelled by 
other things we find distasteful to our bodily senses or mind. In our pursuit of 
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happiness we seek sensual enjoyment and try to avoid things we dislike, but in that 


pursuit we are liable to cause pain to others, and as a result we receive pain 
ourselves. 

Karma redresses the balance, teaching us that as we do unto others, so it will 
be done to us. In every religion there is some form of the “golden rule”, i.e. do to 
others what you would have done to yourself. Why? Because that is what will 
happen. The law of karma ensures that we get back what we give out. If we give 
misery to others, it returns to us, usually with interest. 

But God does not want us to suffer, and he therefore outlines a path for us to 
follow that will minimise and ultimately end our pain. As he says in the Gita, “I have 
prescribed religious sacrifices that will bestow upon man everything he desires.” 

Divine directions are the means by which we can satisfy our desires for 
material enjoyment without incurring suffering. In various religious scriptures he 
carefully instructs us how to avoid suffering, or karmic reactions. Misery only comes 
when we act contrary to the spiritual principles laid down by God. 

Sadly, we frequently act contrary to God’s guidance. Driven by desires for 
more and more material enjoyment we engage in all kinds of behaviour that harms 
both others and ourselves. 

Subconscious influences 

For example, many statements in scriptures across all the faiths indicate that our 
desire to taste flesh and blood results in painful reactions. Due to this desire we visit 
vast amounts of suffering on the animal kingdom. Could this be the reason why 
similar wholesale suffering afflicts human society in the shape of wars and other 
catastrophes? The Vedas would say yes. 
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I previously mentioned abortion as being a cause of so much immediate 
suffering in human society, but Vedic wisdom also suggests that it is attended by 
terrible karmic reactions. Millions of helpless babies have been killed in this way, so 
that too could be a serious factor bringing about our misery. Even if we are not 
directly involved, we may support governments that permit and even encourage such 
behaviour. 

One could argue that the lessons of karma are of little use if we cannot exactly 
remember the crimes for which we are being punished. But we are moved by more 
than just our immediate consciousness; there is also the subconscious mind, which 
influences the way we feel and act. We all have different inclinations, proclivities, 
likes, dislikes and temperaments. Some of these may have been caused by events 
and experiences we can recollect, but not all of them. A certain predisposition exists 
from our very birth. 

The psychologist Freud considered that we even have desires of which we are 
not fully aware, and a process of psychoanalysis can discover these. This concurs 
with the Vedas, which describe how we are all born into certain situations according 
to our past desires, even if we cannot fully remember them. It is said that from within 
our heart, and at the appropriate time, God reminds us of our desires. 

Impressions left by previous lives could explain why it is we have different 
predilections from our very childhood. For example, why do some children have an 
aversion to meat eating? 

Jack was a young boy whose parents took him to see a friend of mine, a 
counsellor who sometimes performs past life regressions. They were concerned as 
Jack refused to eat anything but cereal. His concerned parents had taken him to my 
friend, who told me how the boy had recalled many past lives as an animal that had 
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been slaughtered for food. In his present life, although he had forgotten his previous 


lives, there was an impression left in his subconscious mind. 

There is an Indian proverb that says how one who has been “pricked by a pin” 
will not prick others, as he knows how much it hurts. Similarly, it seems this boy had 
felt the sharp prick of being slaughtered and thus did not want to do it himself, or be 
involved in it in any way. 

Forgetfulness of a crime is also no reason to let off the criminal. If someone 
commits a crime, perhaps in an intoxicated condition, and then cannot remember it, 
he will still be punished. In the same way if we have committed some misdemeanour, 
hurting other living beings, then our forgetfulness of that is no reason for us to not 
receive the reaction, especially if its main purpose is to rectify us of the tendency to 
harm others. 

Our Greatest Enemy 

It seems though, that we humans cannot go for very long without harming each 
other. Why is this? Why is it that we do not adhere to God’s directions, and thereby 
avoid suffering? 

One obvious reason may be that we do not know what those directions are, 
nor even that our suffering is a result of transgressing them. Lack of knowledge lies 
at the root of suffering, as I described earlier. Men in the mode of ignorance, the least 
informed, suffer the most. Those in goodness, aware of the causes of happiness and 
distress, suffer the least. 

Anyone who seeks happiness from material things will suffer, to a greater or 
lesser degree. This is because material desires are insatiable, we always want more 
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or different enjoyments, and sooner or later we will choose the wrong thing, 


something that results more in pain than pleasure. 

Our pure and unconditioned state is as spiritual parts of God, united in love 
with him. In ignorance we identify with matter and seek happiness there, not knowing 
that the unlimited pleasure we want can only be found in a loving relationship with 
God. 

Our pursuit of material pleasure is defined as lust, meaning not only sexual 
desire, but also a general lustiness to enjoy with all of our senses. The Gita says, 
“The living being's pure consciousness is covered by lust, which is never satisfied 
and which burns like fire." 

Trying to satisfy lust is likened to putting fuel on a fire. In the end, becoming 
ever more desperate to find satisfaction, we transgress moral laws and become 
implicated in bad karma and suffering. In the Old Testament we learn how the 
Israelites, although being fed on “manna” (a vegetarian foodstuff) from heaven by 
God, became tired of it and began to eat flesh. However, this resulted in a terrible 
plague that killed many of them. The burial places of those who died from this plague 
are described as “the graves of lust.” 

Lust is described in the Gita as our “greatest enemy”, because it drives us 
relentlessly to pursue sensual pleasure. It is an agitation for us; sometimes it is 
compared with an itch that can never be satisfied, an itch that only worsens when we 
try to scratch it. In our efforts to satisfy lust we incur so much suffering. 

The Expense of Spirit 
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It seems Shakespeare agreed with the Vedic view when he described lust as, “The 


expense of spirit in a waste of shame... perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; enjoyed no sooner than despised straight.” 

It seems he may have had some bad experiences. But we can all understand 
that lust is a powerful force. When frustrated it turns to anger, and makes us act 
crazily. This is also described in the Gita, which goes on to say, “The senses, mind 
and intelligence are the sitting places of lust, which covers the real knowledge of the 
living being and bewilders him." 

When we see or hear about an enjoyable object we naturally become 
attracted and begin to contemplate that pleasure. Our senses become agitated, and 
if we continue to think about that enjoyment, our mind and senses will be 
overpowered by lust. Our intelligence will then calculate how to fulfil that desire. 

In this way we become caught up in the illusion of material enjoyment, 
forgetting entirely our real nature as eternal, loving, spiritual parts of God. Struggling 
vainly to find the happiness that can only be found in union with the Supreme, we 
endeavour endlessly in material life. 

In one prayer Saint Augustine reflected this view when he said, “You stir man 
to take pleasure in praising you, because you have made us for yourself, and our 
heart is restless until it rests in you.” 

Jean Paul Sartre, the famous existentialist and atheist, once spoke about a 
“God shaped hole” in mans’ consciousness. He of course was thinking that with the 
so called “Enlightenment” we had come to our senses and realised the absence of 
any God, which left a hole that needs to be filled by something else. But perhaps 
unconsciously he hit upon the very problem we do indeed face. Forgetting God 
leaves a hole that we cannot fill with anything but God. 
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The Gita therefore says, “Only the soul who is steadily devoted to God can 
attain perfect peace. Others are always entangled in the painful results of karma. ” 

Defeating Lust 

Driven by insatiable lust we become more and more entangled and we suffer. So 
how do we check it? How do we get our lust under control? For the most part we are 
convinced that our happiness lies in trying to please our senses and mind in any way 
possible. We will probably find more people today trying to increase their lust than 
those who are trying to get it under control. Look at the sales of the new “wonder 
drug” Viagra, for example. 

As I mentioned before, with the progress of time social conventions are 
constantly changing, accommodating more and more behaviour that had previously 
been seen as sinful. The very word sin these days is hardly uttered. It is considered 
inhibiting, guilt-laden, leading to a negative view of humanity, that we are in some 
way intrinsically bad. 

A school of philosophy known as Positivism has sprung up in opposition to the 
theistic proposition of man’s sinfulness. Philosophers such as Ludwig Feuerbach and 
Auguste Comte argued that we should have a more positive view of humanity. They 
suggested that we should not see ourselves as weak counterparts of some almighty 
God, as sinful souls who have fallen from an all-holy being. We need a more positive 
outlook. 

However, admitting to sin is not incompatible with a positive mindset. 

Realising our position as eternal, indestructible and ever-blissful parts of the 
Supreme is surely the most positive outlook possible. Sin is simply behaviour that 
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prevent self-realisation, the realisation of the unlimited love and happiness inherent 


within us all. 

Yet committing sin of some sort or another seems almost second nature to us. 
Lust and its attendants, anger, greed, gluttony and envy all appear so natural. “All 
sins tend to be addictive,” said the writer W.H.Auden. Huge businesses have been 
made out of them. The sex, liquor and gambling industries are prime examples. Even 
though we may know they cause us pain, we can’t easily stop. 

We may well accept that true and enduring happiness will come from following 
God, but it is hard to put that belief into practice. As it is said, “The spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” As St.Augustine prayed, “Give me chastity and continence — but 
not yet!” 

Therefore God gives us directions intended to gradually steer us away from 
sin and toward him. The Gita says, “Curb the epitome of sin, known as lust, by 
regulating the senses, and thereby slay this destroyer of knowledge and self 
realization .” 

Real Religion 

This is the essential path of religion and it manifests in various forms, as different 
creeds and teachings. But how do we know which of them is right? Are all religions 
giving the same message? 

“There is only one religion, though there are a hundred versions of it,” wrote 
George Bernard Shaw. What, though, is that one religion? We can understand its 
aim, to take us to the point of permanent happiness, but when it comes to the 
process by which this is achieved there often seems to be precious little agreement. 
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The Gita defines religion simply. “Absorb yourself always in loving thoughts of 
God and worship him with all your heart." Jesus also said that the greatest 
commandment is to “Love your Lord God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your might.” 

This is the aim of religion. In practice it takes the shape of trying to lead a 
godly life, following divine instructions. These instructions may be the Beatitudes of 
Jesus, the five ‘Pillars of Islam’, the 613 Jewish commandments, or the Vedic path of 
Dharma. Whatever path we follow we can do it as an act of love for God. 

There is, however, one particular practice that is especially extolled in most 
traditions. “Hallowed be thy name”, says the Lord’s Prayer. Judaism says, “The name 
of the Lord is a strong tower: the righteous run into it and are safe.” The Bible 
instructs, “From the rising of the sun to the setting may the Lord’s name be praised,” 
and also, “Everyone who invokes the name of the Lord will be saved.” The Koran 
says, “Glorify the name of your Lord, the most high.” In the \/ows of the Amida 
Buddha we find the instruction, “He who calls upon my name shall attain Paradise. ..a 
man may have faith, but if he does not pronounce the Name his faith will be of no use 
to him.” 

In the Upanishads it is said, “In the age of Kali (the present age in Vedic 
cosmology, called the age of “hypocrisy and quarrel”)) there is no effective means of 
religion other than chanting the holy name of God.” And the Bhagavad-gita states, 
“Always chanting my glories, endeavouring with great determination, bowing down 
before me, great souls perpetually worship me with devotion.” 

Awakening divine love 
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If all religion aims to invoke our love for God, then what better way can this be 


achieved than by chanting his names? When we chant God’s name we associate 
with him. As he is the absolute, his name is non-different from him. It invokes the 
divine presence and purifies the heart. Gradually the chanter is able to more and 
more perceive God’s presence. 

God has many names — some may chant the Jesus prayer, or the name of 
Allah, or perhaps Jehovah. The Vedas particularly recommend the name Krishna, 
which in Sanskrit means “all attractive”. Ultimately God is attracting all of us, whether 
or not we realise it. 

We may apparently be attracted to other things; wealth, beauty, knowledge, 
fame or other such opulence, but all of these have their source in God. He possesses 
all opulence in full; he is the wealthiest, the most beautiful, the wisest, and so on. 
Therefore he is able to fully attract all living beings, as the name ‘Krishna’ indicates. 

Because we can chant God’s name anywhere and at any time, we can 
awaken our divine love in any situation of life. There is a science, described in 
essence in the Gita. By following this science, in the context of whatever religion or 
faith system we prefer, we can become perfect, even in this lifetime. 

Selflessness 

Becoming free from illusion and inclined toward God means essentially that we 
become less selfish, less inclined to seek our own sensual pleasure and more 
inclined to accept sacrifice. As I discussed earlier, this is action in the mode of 
goodness. 

When sacrifice is accepted not just with the aim of procuring our own 
happiness, but also to please God, it becomes transcendental or spiritual goodness. 
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This is a stage beyond even the mode of goodness. It is the means by which we rise 


above all material entanglement and its concomitant suffering. The Gita instructs, 

“Do your work as a sacrifice for God and in this way you will always be free of karmic 
reactions. ” 

In many ways this is common sense. Everyone understands that selfishness is 
not a good quality, that it usually means enjoying at others’ expense. On the other 
hand, we praise selflessness. Sacrificing for others is always held to be good. But 
ultimately, it is only when we desire to please God that we can be considered truly 
selfless. This is the highest good and it manifests as compassion and love for all 
beings, who are seen as parts of God. Conversely, the more we forget God the more 
selfish we become, and the more we suffer. 

It is not always obvious how our acts are selfish and therefore causing karmic 
reactions. Even altruistic acts are not necessarily free of selfishness. “Charity begins 
at home,” it is said, and any parent would surely consider raising a family a very great 
selfless sacrifice. But is it truly selfless? 

In one popular Islamic tradition, cited in the Hadith, Mohammed rebukes his 
followers for not showing universal compassion. “But we do show compassion,” they 
insisted, “to our wives, children and other relatives.” The Prophet then replied, “It is 
not this to which I refer. I am speaking of universal mercy.” 

Universal can only mean with God at the centre. Otherwise we remain 
ourselves at the centre, as with serving my family, my relatives, my countrymen, my 
world, or whatever. Always the “my” comes first, i.e. me. Ultimately it is what I want, 
because it is all in relation to me. To be free of this selfishness I have to ask, what 
does God want? 

Intelligent selfishness 
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The Lord’s Prayer states, “Thy will be done.” This is true selflessness. Jesus, for 
example, showed this when he refused so many temptations and stayed true to 
serving the Lord’s desire. A great Sufi mystic, Rabiah, prayed, “O God! If I worship 
you out of fear of hell, then let me burn in hell. If I worship you with a desire for 
Paradise, then let me never attain Paradise. But if I worship you only for your own 
sake, let me see your everlasting beauty.” 

In the Vedic tradition there is a prayer that evinces the selfless attitude. One of 
Krishna’s devotees prayed, “My Lord, your happiness is my happiness. If somehow 
my sadness should become your happiness, then that very sadness will be my 
greatest joy.” 

This is an exalted state of mind. In our present condition we may think it 
practically unattainable, but it is developed gradually, in stages. Vedic wisdom 
recognises that we cannot become immediately selfless. The first instructions to 
follow religious codes, acting in the mode of goodness, are the beginning. By this 
means we will achieve material happiness. It is understood that we need such 
happiness, but at the same time we should act to gradually free ourselves of 
entanglement in material things. Therefore we accept regulated sense pleasure. In 
this way we avoid bad karmic reactions and their resultant suffering. 

This could be called intelligent selfishness, the first stage of religious life. 
Acting as we please, with no regard for moral or religious codes, is unintelligent 
selfishness — and it results in misery. 

The most intelligent person realises that his best self interest, his greatest 
happiness, lies in surrendering fully to God’s will, which is the final stage of religion. 

By satisfying God we automatically become satisfied. It is like watering the 
root of a tree; the whole tree is nourished. It is no use pouring water on the branches 
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and leaves of a tree; we have to water the root. In the same way, God is the root of 


all existence and if we please him then everyone benefits. For this reason also it is 
said that the greatest welfare work is done when we please God. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


SHIFTING THE PARADIGM 


If we have been expanded from God for a loving relationship, then as much as we 
need to love him, he must want to love us. The Gita makes this clear in so many 
ways. It describes how he always accompanies every living being in the core of their 
hearts. He “directs our wanderings”, gives us “knowledge, remembrance and 
forgetfulness,” acting always as our “best, well-wishing and most intimate friend.” 
Even when we rail against him, or deny his very existence, he does not leave us. 

Sometimes it is questioned why God does not intervene in our suffering, 
maybe show himself and make it clear that our best interest lies in following his 
instruction. But in fact he is always showing himself. His apparent absence is only an 
illusion created by our forgetfulness. God is everything and everywhere, but we do 
not see him. 

There is a crude analogy that can help us understand. If you are like me, then 
when your car breaks down you will find yourself looking vacantly at the engine 
wondering what the problem might be. All I see is a mass of mechanical parts that 
mean very little. But when the mechanic arrives he sees something else and can 
quickly identify the fault. In the same way, to the untrained eye there may seem to be 
no God, but one trained in transcendental knowledge of God, and purified by spiritual 
practises, always sees God everywhere. 

Another point to consider is that God can be perceived in different ways. 
Seeing is only one way. He can also be heard. It is said that hearing divine 
instructions gives one a direct experience of God. 
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How well we can see this depends upon how purified we are by our spiritual 
practices, on how much our consciousness is cleared of the influence of selfish 
desire. God is always fully present in his name and his instructions; we simply need 
to become aware of this fact. 

Knowing that we have forgotten him and that we are miserable as a result, 
God is continually trying to remind us where our real happiness lies. Although he 
cannot come under illusion and suffer as we do, he is still said to suffer in another 
way. It is akin to the suffering of a father who sees his child go astray, as Jesus’ 
parable of the Prodigal Son illustrates so nicely. 

But God does not just stand by and watch us suffer. One Vedic text says that 
he “runs after us, bewailing our calamity.” He is said to personally incarnate, “age 
after age”, in order to deliver the truth. He says in the Gita, “Whenever and wherever 
there is a rise of irreligion I appear J ’ and also, “I swiftly deliver those who are devoted 
to me." The Vedas describe the appearance of “countless” avataras, or incarnations 
of God. 

As well as his personal appearances, we see God appearing through his 
prophets, saints and divinely inspired teachers. Such personalities are always 
exhorting us to turn toward God. But, spellbound by matter and the seeming 
happiness it offers, we do not follow those directions. . 

Twisted meanings 

Another problem is that we often misinterpret the directions of God and his 
messengers. None of us start with perfect knowledge, of course. We need to learn 
from others. But we all have different angles of vision, different paradigms and views, 
based upon our different experiences and conditioning. 
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This can be compared to a bull tied by the nose to a ring buried in the ground. 
It must walk in a circle around the ring. In the same way, due to our conditioning we 
see things differently, our vision is coloured by our experiences, and particularly by 
the influence of the modes of nature, as I earlier described. We are all “tied” to 
different rings that we constantly circle. 

As a result of this we may impose prejudice on scripture. For example, many 
Muslims claim that the terrorists who attacked America, supposedly on the basis of 
the Koran, had misinterpreted that scripture, twisting from it some meaning that 
supported their own hatred for America. 

Another example is seen in modern day India, where Vedic statements have 
been misunderstood and misapplied to create social inequality and exploitation of the 
weak and vulnerable. The Dalits — the so-called lower classes — are oppressed and 
despised on the basis of misread Vedic statements. Those who are born in a higher 
caste feel themselves superior and thus read into scripture what they think is support 
for their status. 

But the Vedas do not support this at all. For example, the Gita clearly states 
that all living beings are beloved to God, spiritually equal, and equally capable of 
achieving life’s perfection of self-realization. And in many other places the Vedas 
point to the equality of all beings. Where “superiority” exists it is primarily in terms of 
responsibility. Superiors are responsible for the welfare of inferiors, such as a parent 
and child for example. Abuse and exploitation are never sanctioned. 

This also seems to be an area where the Bible has been subjected to 
misinterpretation. There is a statement that men have “dominion” over animals, but 
does this mean that we should kill and eat them? A king has dominion over his 
subjects, but what does that mean? Surely he should protect them, not exploit them. 
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Could the Bible not also be saying that we should be stewards of God’s creation, 


rather than users and abusers? 

An important practice in the Vedic tradition is to thoroughly discuss the 
revealed texts in order to gain deeper understandings. By sharing our views of 
scripture in discussion with others we are able to gain better realisations of its 
meaning. God is in everyone’s heart and gives knowledge to us all. Our aim is to find 
the truth, wherever it may be. The esteemed Islamic philosopher Yaqub al-Kindi said, 
“We should not be ashamed to acknowledge truth and to assimilate it from whatever 
source it comes to us. ...For him who seeks the truth there is nothing of higher value 
than truth itself. It never cheapens or debases him who reaches for it but ennobles 
and honours him.” 

Therefore the process of careful analysis of scripture, of discussing and trying 
to see it from different angles, is recommended. In that way we can| determine what 
are God’s directions and how they can be followed. Then we have to follow them. 

Becoming “cured”. 

Following a spiritual path means “declaring war” on illusion. It is a battle to overcome 
our lower nature, our tendency to give in to lust. As the famous hymn goes, “Fight the 
good fight with all your might.” But it is a fight for freedom — freedom from misery 
and all the harsh conditions of this world. 

Eventually after so much suffering we may come to accept that this material 
world is not where we belong. We are like fish out of water. No matter how nicely you 
arrange things for such a fish, it will suffer and die. 

The Gita speaks of another place, a “divine abode” where we belong. Jesus 
called this the “Kingdom of Heaven”, and it is variously described in all religions. The 
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Gita says, “Being freed of all karmic reactions and sins, the purified souls reach the 


supreme abode of God, where there are no miseries.” 

To become free we need help, and that is where the spiritual teachers come 
in. They direct us, show us by personal example, and maybe even accept our sins. 
But we are expected to follow their direction, as far as is within our power. This is the 
instruction of all teachers in all faiths and scriptures. Our behaviour must change if 
we are to become free of sin and suffering. At least an effort must be made. By such 
an effort we can expect God’s help. The Gita states, “As a person turns to me so I 
turn to him." An old Indian proverb says that if we take one step toward God, he 
takes ten steps toward us. 

Becoming free from sin is compared in the Vedas to being cured of an illness. 
In Sanskrit the disease is called bhava-roga, “material fever”, characterised by a 
burning desire or lust to enjoy matter. This unquenchable desire is itself a problem, 
an agitation for us, what to speak of the painful consequences that ensue when we 
try to satisfy it. 

Sometimes in a diseased condition one may forget what it is like to be healthy. 
He may even desire death, if the disease is that bad. Similarly, when our misery is 
great we may decide that the only solution is to end our existence. Not having an 
understanding of a pure, healthy state, we conclude that existence is suffering in and 
of itself, therefore let me end it. It is like a sick man going to a doctor and saying, 
“Please kill me and end my pain.” 

But if we are a part of God then we cannot be killed. Nor is it necessary. We 
can be cured, freed totally of all sinful reactions and suffering, and this is our natural 
condition, experiencing pure love for God. 
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A purified worldview 

In this state of union with God we see all things and ourselves as being within him. 
The Gita says, “A person linked with the Supreme in pure consciousness sees God 
in all beings and also sees every being in God. Such a self-realized person sees the 
Supreme Person everywhere. 

In other words, we see the world differently. Rather than viewing it as some 
kind of playground, so to speak, where we enjoy ourselves, we recognise that it is 
divine energy. In that sense we can achieve the “Kingdom of God” even in this 
lifetime, here in this world. It is a question of consciousness only. In one Gnostic text 
Jesus is asked, “When will the kingdom of heaven come?” He replied, “The kingdom 
of heaven is laid out on earth but men do not see it.” 

The world belongs to God, not us. He is the proprietor of everything and it is 
all meant for his pleasure. By using the things of this world to give him pleasure we 
ourselves experience the highest possible happiness. By always following his 
direction we are free of all karmic reaction and suffering. 

This is like a soldier on a battlefield. Under orders he may attack and kill many 
people. The government will never punish him for that killing; indeed they may 
decorate him for bravery. But if he returns home and on his own account kills even a 
single person, he is at once culpable. 

Another example is of entering a shop. We know that everything on display 
belongs to someone else, we can only take what we intend to pay for. In the same 
way everything in this world belongs to God, and we should only take what has been 
allotted to us by him, otherwise we become thieves and liable to suffer a reaction. 
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This is the vision of freedom, seeing everything in God. “Wherever you turn, 
there is the face of Allah,” says the Koran. In the Jewish “Song of Unity” it is said, 
“Everything is in thee and thou art in everything.” The thirteenth century Franciscan 
hermit Angela of Foligno wrote, “I beheld in all things naught but the divine power, in 
a manner assuredly indescribable. ..the whole world is full of God!” 

And always this state is described as one of surpassing ecstasy. The Gita 
says, “One absorbed in God consciousness experiences transcendent bliss through 
all the senses and feels there is no greater gain to be had in anything. ” 

The Sufi Al-Junayd spoke of a “wondrous and ecstatic grace.” And the English 
mystic Thomas Traherne, in his Centuries of Meditations, wrote, “All appeared new, 
and strange at first, inexpressibly rare and delightful and beautiful. ..my entrance into 
the world was saluted and surrounded with innumerable joys. My knowledge was 
divine. ..Everything was at rest, free and immortal.” 

Free at last 

When knowledge of our spiritual nature awakens and we become aware of our 
eternal relationship with God, then the reactions to all sin, which is born of ignorance, 
will end. The Gita says, “As a blazing fire turns firewood to ashes, so does the fire of 
knowledge burn to ashes ail reactions to material activities." 

Prabhupada comments, “Perfect knowledge of self and Superself (God) and of 
their relationship is compared to fire. This fire not only burns up all reactions to 
impious activities, but also all reactions to pious activities, turning them to ashes. 
There are many stages of reaction: reaction in the making, reaction fructifying, 
reaction already achieved, and reaction a priori. But knowledge of the constitutional 
position of the living entity (as a part of God) burns everything to ashes.” 
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In other words, once we have awakened to our true position as eternal parts of 
the Supreme, we are free. God personally takes away all karmic reactions so that we 
can go to him unimpeded. It should be noted that this means both so called good as 
well as bad reactions. The root of suffering lies in accepting a material body in 
material consciousness, and this occurs as a result of materially motivated acts, 
whether the results are pleasant or unpleasant. Ultimately it is always bad, as we 
remain trapped in the temporary world of suffering and death. 

Freedom from karmic reactions is also described in the Srimad Bhagavatam 
as follows, “When full understanding of the Personality of Godhead is attained, the 
binding knot of karma is cut and all illusion is ended. One sees the self as master 
and the chain of karmic action and reaction is terminated." 

In other words, we recognise that we do not belong to matter, that we belong 
to the superior spiritual energy of the Supreme. We see nothing separate from him, 
including our selves. But we should never see ourselves as God. We are not the 
Supreme, but are merely tiny parts of him. Our position is described as being 
“simultaneously one with and different from God.” This is inconceivable, although 
some analogies are given to help us understand. For example, the hand is one with 
the body and yet has its own existence as a hand. In one sense it is the body, but it is 
not the whole body. Or any object within this world is one with the earth, it is the earth 
in some temporary form, but at the same time it has its own existence as a particular 
object. 

Seeing ourselves in truth then, means seeing our divine nature, realising that 
we are meant only for spiritual pleasure, that suffering is an extraneous and 
unnatural condition for the soul. In reality the soul is never harmed at all, but merely 
misidentifies with an illusory situation. Ultimately our deepest suffering is 
forgetfulness of our loving relationship with God. 
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What is bad? 

With such a spiritual vision one sees material suffering in a different light. The Vedas 
say that God conscious persons may still be receiving some reactions to their past 
actions, even though they no longer act to create further reactions. It can be 
compared to a fan that has been unplugged, but still turns and gradually comes to a 
stop. In the same way, one’s reactions of suffering slow down and eventually stop 
entirely. But in God consciousness suffering can be accepted in a positive light, a 
light that assists one’s spiritual progress. 

We speak of bad things happening to good people, in the sense that they 
suffer material miseries. However, for a God conscious person material miseries may 
not be viewed as bad at all. 

In the Srimad Bhagavatam we find a famous devotee of Krishna, Queen Kunti, 
praying to the Lord for suffering. “Let calamities happen,” she asks, “for then we will 
remember you.” She understood that in times of stress we naturally turn more toward 
God, seeing ourselves as helpless in the face of greater powers than ourselves. 

When we are materially comfortable we tend not to remember God. Jesus 
said to his disciples, "Truly, I say to you, it will be hard for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Again I tell you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God." 

It is attachment to wealth that creates the problem rather than wealth itself. It 
tends to get in the way of our attachment to God. As with any attachment to anything 
other than God, it leaves us vulnerable to suffering, for nothing endures other than 
spirit. Sooner or later we will lose everything material, and if we are attached to it we 
will suffer. But if we cultivate our attachment to God, seeing everything as his, then 
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from that paradigm we can deal differently with material loss. Like Kunti, we can see 


it as an opportunity for spiritual growth. 

Ultimately, life is a preparation for death, when everything material is snatched 
away. All one’s spiritual practice is tested when death comes. If life is a school, death 
is the examination. The Gita says, “Whoever remembers God at the time of death 
attains his kingdom without fail. ” 

Therefore if we train ourselves to remember God at times of loss during life, 
when death comes we will more than likely think of him then as well. For a God 
conscious person the only bad thing is forgetfulness of God, for that leads ultimately 
to all suffering, while his remembrance leads to eternal happiness. 

The Vedas tell us the mood with which we should accept suffering. Seeing it 
as the results of our own actions, in one life or another, we tolerate and with trust turn 
to God, always expecting his grace and mercy. Such a mood will “guarantee 
liberation into the supreme spiritual abode.” 
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CONCLUSION 


JUSTICE AND MERCY 


It seems to me that a just and merciful God awarding us the deserved results of our 
acts is the most reasonable possibility. All alternatives offer little by way of succour, 
and less by way of sense. If we accept this then we can say that bad things do not 
happen to good people. 

Those who are truly good can expect only good things, and indeed they 
perceive everything as good in its true relationship to God. Good people are never in 
illusion. They are aware of reality. When a child or anyone dies they know that only 
the body has died. The soul within cannot die. Nor was the soul ever a child, or a 
man, a woman, black, white, English, American, Indian, Jewish, Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian or anything else. These are all external designations that apply to the 
temporary body. 

The soul is undesignated spirit, the eternal loving servant of God. Now it may 
dwell within an old man’s body, but then death comes and it moves into a baby’s 
body again. Matter is always changing, but the spirit within remains the same, merely 
observing the changes. 

Wake up sleeping souls 

In our journey through matter we sometimes observe wondrous things, things we like 
and want, and at other times we observe terrible things and we struggle to avoid 
them. But either in accepting or rejecting the things of this world we create reactions 
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we must receive. Sometimes those reactions accumulate in such a way and on such 


a scale that huge disasters occur. Many of us are brought together to suffer and die. 
Or, conversely, many are brought together to enjoy material happiness in some great 
and wealthy nation. As long as we stay in this temporary world we will surely 
experience both, happiness and distress, so called good and bad, one after the 
other. 

In reality though no ill can ever befall us, other than the “God shaped hole in 
our consciousness”, as Jean-Paul Sartre so nicely put it. That hole, our forgetfulness 
of God, causes us to identify with an illusory and painful situation, unconscious of the 
unlimited happiness that lies within us. “Wake up sleeping souls,” begins one popular 
song in the Vedic tradition. “For too long you have lain comatose on the lap of the 
witch of illusion and forgetfulness, Maya. Now take the medicine of the holy name 
and arise.” 

Surely we need to see events such as September 1 1 in this light — as a 
spiritual wake-up call. Thankfully we find that these terrible tragedies do make us turn 
toward God; all religions reported a marked upturn in attendance at services in the 
months following September 1 1 . However, should we not also be looking to see 
which laws of God we are somehow transgressing, perhaps unwittingly, thereby 
bringing catastrophe on our heads? 

When something like this happens we are shown the stark face of the material 
world, that it is a place of danger, uncertainty and suffering. A place we are struggling 
to change, to somehow make ‘heaven on earth’, while all the time heaven lies within 
us all. 

“Condemned to be free” 
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It is surely a wonder that we think for even a moment that we can find permanent 


happiness here in this world. Pascal put it bluntly, “When I see the blind and 
wretched state of man, when I survey the whole universe in its dumbness and man 
left to himself with no light, as though lost in this corner of the universe, without 
knowing who put him here, what he has come to do, what will become of him when 
he dies, incapable of knowing anything, I am moved to terror... Then I marvel that so 
wretched a state does not drive people to despair.” 

There is no need for such a bleak outlook. We can know everything simply by 
knowing God and ourselves in truth. All suffering ends at that point. “The spirit of 
truth is within you, and the truth will set you free.” When we turn from that truth we 
turn toward misery. Ultimately we arrive at despair. Atheistic philosophers like Sartre, 
who fail to see the spirit, conclude that man is “nothing else but that which he makes 
of himself.. .his essence is his existence.” 

In other words, Sartre would have it that man has no essential nature beyond 
his being and acting within this world. According to him, we are absolutely free to do 
whatever we like, a law unto ourselves. But that imagined freedom becomes a 
source of anguish, as our decisions always lead eventually to suffering. In that sense, 
says Sartre, we are condemned to be free, as if it were some kind of curse. 

Yet we want our freedom, and even Sartre argued passionately for the 
freedom of all men. Those who would oppress others, remove their freedom, enslave 
them, are always reviled. To be free is our divine right. “I formed them free, and free 
they must remain,” says God, in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

It is up to us to make the right choices that lead to our enduring happiness, 
and to accept the responsibility that must accompany freedom. That is true 
goodness. To be good is to be capable of all evil and yet commit none. Evil is not a 
necessary consequence of freedom. It is a result of its abuse. We need not blame 
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anyone for our suffering but ourselves. “The high Decree, unchangeable, eternal, 


ordained their freedom; they themselves ordained their fall,” says Milton’s poem, 
where God speaks of Adam and Eve. 

Judged by our acts 

In the Mahabharata it is said that we are not judged by God, but by our own acts. He 
has simply created a framework within which we can rise up to the highest level, or 
sink to the very lowest. He offers all help and guidance to send us in the right 
direction, but we do not always want or accept that help. 

In the end we must live and die by our own decisions. When we decide to turn 
from God we surrender our freedom and enter the prison of this world. Trapped in a 
body, in ignorance and darkness, surrounded by miseries, we strive to find our 
freedom again. Hence our quest for knowledge, for scientific advancement, for ways 
to overcome the difficulties of this world. 

Prabhupada writes in the Srimad Bhagavatam, “The need of the spirit soul is 
that he wants to get out of the limited sphere of material bondage and fulfil his desire 
for complete freedom. He wants to get out of the covered walls of the greater 
universe. He wants to see the free light and the spirit. That complete freedom is 
achieved when he meets the complete spirit, the Personality of Godhead.” 

Accepting that we cause our own suffering does not have to mean we feel 
guilt, but it should lead to a feeling of empowerment, of liberation. Just as we 
“ordained our fall”, we can ordain our rising up again. We do not have to remain 
fallen. And we are not alone. God sits in our heart, waiting with infinite patience to 
give us all assistance as soon as we turn even slightly back to him. In the Bhagavad- 
gita he says that for those who sincerely worship him, he is the “swift deliverer from 
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the ocean of birth and death.” One of God’s names in Sanskrit is Patita-pavana, the 


“saviour of the fallen”. It requires only our desire to be saved by him. 

If we turn to him he will take from us all sinful reactions. “Do not fear,” he 
assures us in the Gita, “I will take everything. ”(18.66) The Persian poet Sa’di wrote, 
“Behold the generosity and grace of the Lord; the slave has sinned, yet he bears the 
shame.” 

By choosing divine direction we choose happiness not just in some hoped for 
future life, but here and now. The psychoanalyst Carl Jung in his book Modem Man 
in Search of a Soul observed, “Among all my patients in the second half of my life, 
there has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding a 
religious outlook in life. It is safe to say that every one of them fell ill because he had 
lost that which the living religions of every age have given their followers, and none of 
them has really been healed who did not regain his religious outlook.” 

It is natural for the soul to love God, and in that love he finds supreme peace, 
the peace that “passeth all understanding”. No amount of material wealth, fame, 
adoration or anything else can substitute for that love. They simply take us further 
away. It is the pursuit of illusion. Like a man dying of thirst in a desert who runs after 
a mirage, we chase material happiness. That happiness is like a tiny drop of water 
compared to the ocean of spiritual bliss we find in God. 

The choice is ours, eternally. 


END 
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APPENDIX ONE 


Vedic Authority and the Bhagavad-gita. 

Indian philosophy has for thousands of years remained more or less consistent in its 
beliefs about the soul. The main reason for this is its epistemological approach. While 
Western philosophy and science depends upon observation and reason, the 
inductive process, the East relies more on revelation, basically as given in the 
ancient Sanskrit writings known as the Vedas. 

In almost all Eastern philosophy reason is used only deductively as a support 
for revelation. This stems from the belief that perfect knowledge must descend 
unchanged from a perfect source. Sense perception is seen as an inferior method of 
gleaning knowledge. It is not reliable. For example, we see the sun as a tiny disc in 
the sky when it is thousands of times larger than the earth. 

The other day I was out in the car with my six-year-old daughter. The moon 
was out and as we drove she said, “Daddy, why is the moon following us?” Sure 
enough, looking at the moon it seemed to be racing along through the trees, keeping 
up with the car. But is it? (Try explaining that to a six year old). We know the truth 
because we have heard from scientists, not because we have directly seen it for 
ourselves. Our senses tell us something else. There are so many examples where 
our eyes deceive us and we have to depend upon hearing from an authority to know 
the truth. Ultimately the highest authority is God, and knowledge coming from him is 
therefore perfect. 

This is the view of most religions, but Eastern spiritual traditions in particular 
have carefully preserved the principle of an unbroken succession of teachers traced 
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to a divine origin, within which knowledge is carefully preserved, as it was first 


revealed. 

By this principle for example, the Bhagavad-gita (lit. “Song of God”) has been 
kept exactly as it was first spoken by Krishna, some 5,000 years ago. Such texts 
have always shaped Eastern philosophical understanding, and if we ask even the 
ordinary man in the street in India, we will find that practically all of them accept the 
philosophical axioms presented in the Gita. 

The Gita is a chapter from the Mahabharata, a principal Vedic writing. Rather 
than being a canonical law book that sets out lists of ‘do’s and don’ts’, or instructions 
on how to perform rites and rituals, the Gita is a treatise of spiritual principles. It deals 
primarily with the soul, the Supreme Soul and the relationship between the two. 

Those attached to the empirical method might be pleased to know that in one verse it 
states that the knowledge it offers can be “directly perceived” if one follows a 
scientific spiritual process. Thesis, experiment, result, conclusion — this is the 
standard procedure, and the Gita recommends the same. 

As it is said to have been spoken by God himself, it is my hope that the Gita 
may shed some light from the absolute perspective on our human dilemma of 
suffering. 

How can we judge if the Gita is God-given? Jesus’ suggestion that we judge a 
tree by its fruits comes to mind. Does following the Gita’s instructions lead to the 
development of godliness, of peace of mind and happiness? Does it, as I suggest 
above, lead to a direct perception of God? 

Well, I have been endeavouring to study and follow the principles in the Gita 
for nearly twenty-five years, and in that time I have seen many others do the same. 
This experience has led me to wholeheartedly accept its authenticity. I can’t say I 
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have seen God face to face, but I have seen and felt enough to feel sure that I will 


one day, if I adhere to the Gita’s instructions. 

I understand though that many of my readers will not share my faith. All I 
would ask is that you reserve judgement. See whether or not the paradigm shifts and 
practical behaviour it recommends make a difference in your life. Do they help you to 
remain peaceful through life’s inevitable reverses? It is my hope that it can help you 
as much as it has helped me, opening for you the doors to eternal happiness. But I 
must leave that for you to judge. 
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I hope this little book has helped answer some of your questions. Perhaps it has 


raised more. Obviously I am dealing with a profound subject matter which has many 
intricate facets, and which I can hardly claim to perfectly understand. I have simply 
tried to share whatever little I have understood, and which I have found to be useful 
in my own life and that of many others. If you found it of interest then please try some 
of the books I recommend for further reading. 

I sincerely hope that I have not offended anyone with my references to 
different faiths and philosophies. I would welcome your feedback and will try to 
correct any mistakes in further printings, if indeed there are any more. 
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